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Chapter 1 


TRADITIO-RHETORICAL CRITICISM: A METHODOLOGY 
FOR EXAMINING THE DISCOURSE OF INTERTRADITIONS 


Ideology does not just concern people; 
it concerns the discourse of people 
(Vernon Robbins). 


Traditio-rhetorical Criticism is an approach to literature that focuses on 
reconstructing the exchange and modification of religious traditions as 
they are discussed, evaluated, and textualized. This approach pays close 
attention to the details of the text and to the traditions of the people who 
wrote the text. 

The hyphenated prefix ‘traditio-’ refers to the traditions that express 
the self-understanding of a community of people: their sense of the 
past, their systems of religious belief, and their manner of conduct. 
These traditions are passed down from generation to generation in the 
form of stories, sayings, myths, creeds, liturgical statements, and so on. 
At certain moments in the history of the community, their oral tradi- 
tions are textualized, crystallizing the community’s ideology at a parti- 
cular stage. 

The term ‘rhetorical’ means the way in which the language in a text 
is used as a means of communicating among people. One of its main 
concerns is to reconstruct the topics within a text in order to understand 
the text’s thought, speech, stories, and arguments.! Its focus is language 
that is used by people to establish bonds, to identify opponents, to 
negotiate shared interests, to pursue self-interests, and to offer a new 
perspective.” 


1. B.L. Mack, Rhetoric and the New Testament (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
1990). 

2. V.K. Robbins, Exploring the Texture of Texts: A Guide to Socio-rhetorical 
Interpretation (Valley Forge, PA: Trinity Press International, 1996), p. 1. 
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Taken together, this type of textual analysis is a hermeneutic that 
seeks to understand the discourse which ellicited the textualization and 
creation of an ideology. Furthermore, Traditio-rhetorical Criticism has 
the goal to reconstruct the modified ideology in relation to the religious 
traditions of the people involved. > 

Thus the four main questions of Traditio-rhetorical Criticism are: 


1. What is the situation that has ellicited the development of a 
particular ideology in a text? In other words, who or what is 
the author responding to in the creation of his stance? Can we 
reconstruct the voices of discourse buried in the text? . 

2. What are the religious traditions that the author uses to build 
his or her ideology? What does her or she draw from the gen- 
eral religious environment of Judaism and the ancient vonaa 
large? What does he draw from the religious environment of 
his opponents? What does he draw from the religious environ- 
ment of his own community? ve 

3. In what ways has the author modified these religious traditions 
in order to provide new meaning within a traditional structure, 
a structure that remains comprehensible to his audience? . 

4. What is the most probable reconstruction of the author's ideo- 
logy and its meaning, a reconstruction that makes sense given 
the discourse and the traditions of the people involved? 


In order to answer these questions, I have found the work of Robert 
Wuthnow to be particularly helpful because it establishes boundaries 
and outlines the characteristics of the textualization of discourse. He 
published his theory in 1989 in his voluminous work, Communities of 
Discourse, where he analyzes the interaction between ideology and 
social structure in the Reformation, the Enlightenment, and European 
Socialism.? ; 

Although credited with offering a functional model for examining the 
textualization of discourse, Wuthnow contributes nothing new to the 
idea that social conditions are transformed into ideology in the textual- 
ization process. In New Testament research, this is an old idea grounded 
in the brilliant research of Rudolph Bultmann and his students who 
demonstrated that the needs of the religious community became layered 


3. See especially his ‘Introduction: The Problem of Articulation’, Communities 
of Discourse (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1989), pp. 1-22. 
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in the texts it wrote. Therefore the texts primarily voice the experience 
of the Church and are only secondarily about the events of Jesus which 
they describe.* 

According to Wuthnow’s model for examining the textualization of 
discourse, one must first identify the ‘social horizon’. This is the actual 
social experience(s) that produce(s) the ideology. Wuthnow reminds us 
that ideology exists within the dynamic context in which it was pro- 
duced and disseminated. It should not be abstracted from this concrete 
setting. Moreover, the development or transformation of ideology sub- 
sumes discourse, whether the verbal or the written, the informal or the 
formal, the ritual or the conceptual. It is only when we acknowledge 
these concrete, living and breathing communities that their discourse 
and their process of articulation can become meaningful in the inter- 
pretative process. It must be recognized, however, that the process of 
textualization of ideology is itself selective and transformative so that 
the actual social horizon and the social world represented in the text 
may only resemble each other partially. Struggles between different 
social classes or political parties in the real world may differ in part 
from those found in the narrative or in the theoretical representation of 
these conflicts. 

Second, he points to the ‘discursive field’ that defines the range of the 
problem between the two factions. This is done on a symbolic level 
where actual features of the social horizon are incorporated at the text- 
ual level as symbolic acts and events. The real opposition between the 
factions is dramatized. Such dramatizations provide a contrast to the 
social horizon, thus evoking for the author a space for his creative 
reflection. 

Third, there is ‘figural action’ which is representative of the solution 
to the problem. Figural action provides the solution that makes sense 
when given the problems that have been identified. Sometimes the aid 
of ‘figural characters’ is employed. Such characters have been abstract- 
ed from the social horizon and are framed within a generalized dis- 
course that pulls the characters beyond their immediate situations. 


4. See particularly Bultmann’s article ‘The Study of the Synoptic Gospels’, in 
Form Criticism: Two Essays on New Testament Research (trans. F.C. Grant; New 
York: Harper & Row, 1966), pp. 11-76; idem, Die Geschichte der Synoptischen 
Tradition (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1921); and idem, The Theology of 
the New Testament (trans. K. Grabel; London: SCM Press, 1955). 
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Wuthnow’s model falls short in the language of religious com- 
munities where the scaffolding provided for these discourses was the 
broader religious environment of the contemporaneous world. The com- 
munities engaged in these discourses were certain to articulate closely 
enough with the ideology of this religious environment so as not to 
become irrelevant, abstract, or unrealistic to their audience. But, by 
implication, they also were evoking space in which their own creative 
reflections could take root. They were, thereby, disarticulating them- 
selves with this environment as well. Any model that may be developed 
to talk about Traditio-rhetorical Criticism must allow for this con- 
nection with the broader religious environment. 

The work of Vernon Robbins is also useful in the construction of 
Traditio-rhetorical Criticism because he is to be credited with one of the 
first attempts to develop an multilayered language to address the com- 
bination of rhetorical and social concerns. According to Robbins, 
“socio-rhetorical criticism integrates the ways people use language with 
the ways they live in the world’. Thus Robbins identifies multiple 
textures in texts. Of particular relevance to this study are his discussions 
of intertexture, ideological texture, and sacred texture. 

Robbins divides his notion of intertexture between oral—scribal inter- 
texture (how a text configures or reconfigures language from other 
texts), cultural intertexture (how a text interacts with cultural know- 
ledge of various kinds), and the ideological texture of texts (that the 
ideology is representative of the community not simply the author). 
One of the assumptions of socio-rhetorical interpretation is that ‘a per- 
son’s ideology concerns her or his conscious or unconscious enactment 
of presuppositions, dispositions, and values held in common with other 
people’. It is not very satisfactory to speak about one person’s ideology 
since this is not so much the subject of ideology as of psychology.® 
According to John Elliot, ‘Ideologies are shaped by specific views of 
reality shared by groups—specific perspectives on the world, society, 
and man [human beings!], and on limitations and potentialities of human 
existence’.’ At the heart of the matter is Robbins’s statement that ideo- 


5. Robbins, Texture, p. 1. See also his The Tapestry of Early Christian Dis- 
course: Rhetoric, Society and Ideology (London: Routledge, 1996); Robbins, ‘The 
Dialectical Nature of Early Christian Discourse’, Scriprura 59 (1996), pp. 353-62. 

6. Robbins, Texture, p. 95, 

7. J. Elliot, A Home for the Homeless: A Social-Scientific Criticism of 1 Peter, 
Its Situation and Strategy (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1990), p. 268. 
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logy ‘concerns people’s relationship to other people. But, ideology does 
not just concern people; it concerns the discourse of people’ .® 

The principles of Traditio-rhetorical Criticism have also been in- 
formed by the work of Peter Berger and Thomas Luckmann in their 
book on the sociology of knowledge. We learn from them that as insti- 
tutions form, so does a common stock of knowledge,’ the summation of 
‘what everybody knows’ about their world.!° This stock is an integra- 
tion of rules of conduct, maxims, morals, values, beliefs, and myths.'! 
This knowledge becomes the standard or canon by which everything is 
measured. Any radical deviance from this stock knowledge is viewed as 
a departure from reality and is explained as mental instability, immoral- 
ity, or ignorance.'? One of the consequences of the formation of insti- 
tutions is the possibility that ‘subuniverses’ of meaning develop within 
particular groups. The result? Conflict and competition between the 
groups.3 

When one applies this perspective to early Christian texts, a constel- 
lation of interpretative moments appears. Twenty years ago, this was 
beginning to be recognized in the research of John Gager who asserted 
that within early Christian texts was embedded conflict of the most 
intense level involving competing ideologies or competing views of the 
same ideology. He determined three critical moments in early Christian 
history: (1) conflict with Judaism over the claim to be the true Israel; 
(2) conflict with paganism over the claim to have true wisdom; and 
(3) conflict among different Christian communities over the claim to 
possess the true faith of Jesus and the apostles.'* 

Thus, the model of Robbins needs to be expanded, in my opinion, to 
include the arena ‘intertraditions’. This is an arena where specific lan- 
guage connections cannot be identified, but where we can see that 
people appear to be consciously talking to one another in their texts. 
The authors are using texts to dramatize actual dialogues which were 


8. Robbins, Texture, p. 110. 

9. P. Berger and T. Luckmann, The Social Construction of Reality: A Treatise 
in the Sociology of Knowledge (New York: Doubleday, 1966), pp. 53-85. 

10. Berger and Luckmann, Social Construction, p. 65. 

11. Berger and Luckmann, Social Construction, p. 65. 

12. Berger and Luckmann, Social Constuction, p. 66. 

13. Berger and Luckmann, Social Construction, p. 85. 

14. J. Gager, Kingdom and Community: The Social World of Early Christianity 
(Engelwood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1975), p. 82. 
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engaging their communities. Thus we do not necessarily find the text 
recontextualizing statements from another text, but we hear voices 
reverberating aspects of a common discourse. 

The recent work of Cameron Afzal has identified what I call ‘inter- 
traditions’ as ‘communal icons’ which he defines as ‘patterns of the 
imagination that participants in communal conversation can assume 
they have in common’.!> The communal icons are ‘configurations of 
symbols’ that can be ‘manipulated by individuals and groups in order to 
change how a community perceives aspects of reality embodied in the 
constituent symbols’.'* Afzal correctly notes that the use of images in a 
text ‘depends on the prior knowledge of these images by his audi- 
ence’.!7 Thus, the communal icon represents ‘a pattern of thought that 
an author inherits by virtue of participation in society’.'* This means 
that such icons are a ‘repository’ at the disposal of authors. While writ- 
ing, the author assumes that his intended audience also has knowledge 
of these patterns of thought. His text, therefore, does not simply ‘repro- 
duce’ the communal icons, but the text may in fact be written to modify 
or destroy the icons. In this way, the reality of the reader is subtly mani- 
pulated.'9 For Afzal, the interpretative process means that we must try 
to understand the communal icons which the author had assumed on the 
part of his audience or the text will remain impenetrable to later read- 
ers.20 Moreover, if we focus on the relationship between texts with 
reference to their use of communal icons, we do not need to establish 
direct literary dependence of one Christian text upon another in order to 
draw meaningful conclusions.! 

In order to achieve this end, I find that a Traditio-rhetorical model 
needs to be created. In this model, first we must define three horizons: 


15. C. Afzal, ‘The Communal Icon: Complex Cultural Schemas, Elements of 
the Social Imagination (Matthew 10:32//Luke 12:8 and Revelation 3:5, A Case 
Study)’, in V. Wiles, A. Brown, and G. Snyder (eds.), Putting Body and Soul 
Together: Essays in Honor of Robin Scroggs (Valley Forge, PA: Trinity Press Inter- 
national, 1997), pp. 1-79 (58). 

16. Afzal, ‘Communal Icon’, pp. 58-59. 

17. Afzal, ‘Communal Icon’, p. 63. 

18. Afzal, ‘Communal Icon’, p. 65. 

19. Afzal, ‘Communal Icon’, p. 68 

20. Afzal, ‘Communal Icon’, p. 79. 

21. Afzal, ‘Communal Icon’, p. 64. 
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1. the Religio-Historical Horizon 
2. the Author’s Traditio-Religious Horizon 
3. the Opponents’ Traditio-Religious Horizon 


Second, we must identify the Point of Discourse between the author’s 
community and the opponents’ community. Third, we must trace the 
Interpretative Trajectory of the Point of Discourse as the author’s own 
creative thinking elevates it to new meaning. And finally, we must re- 
construct the Synthetic End Point, the author’s newly fashioned 
ideology. 

The Religio-historical horizon is the general religious environment in 
which the author and his community lived and breathed. In the case of 
early Christianity, this would include Judaism and the Hellenistic reli- 
gious environment. The author, when textualizing his ideology, must 
articulate coherently with this environment even when reinterpreting 
particular symbols and images. Otherwise, his writing would be incom- 
prehensible and unpersuasive to his audience. Thus, for the author’s 
Interpretative Trajectory to become meaningful to us, it is essential to 
reconstruct the Religio-historical Horizon. For us to truly engage in the 
discourse of the author, his community, and the opponents’ community, 
we must first recognize the manner in which the general religious en- 
vironment had addressed previously the topic of dispute or how it had 
developed similar traditions in order to answer a comparable question. 

The Author’s Traditio-religious Horizon and the Opponents’ Tradi- 
tio-religious Horizon point to the Christian heritage of the particular 
communities engaged in discourse. These horizons represent particular 
myths, rituals, stories, and ideologies that belong to the rich traditions 
of their individual Christian communities. For example, does the text 
belong to the Jamesian community? Or docs it represent Pauline tradi- 
tions? Is it reflective of the Johannine trajectory? Or the Thomasine? 

In order to better understand these horizons, they can be mapped in 
three-dimensional space as the x, y, and z axes (see Figure 1). 

On our map, the Point of Discourse should be located at the intersec- 
tion of the three horizons, indicating that the Point exists only because 
there is discourse between two communities located within the general 
religious environment. This also means that the new ideology of the 
author would not have been created without the intersection of these 
three horizons at a certain moment in history (see Figure 2). 
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Figure 2 


The Interpretative Trajectory is the movement of the Point of Dis- 
course from its starting point to its end point by the creative force of the 
author. As the author reinterprets the Point of Discourse, he does so in 
relation to the three horizons, his own creative reflections opening up 
space for the movement of the Point within the horizons. In this way, 
the Point of Discourse is reinterpreted while at the same time main- 
taining connections and relevance with its traditional heritage. 

This Interpretative Trajectory ends in a synthesis that mediates the 
contemporary reality of the dispute and the creative reflections of the 
author. Thus the Synthetic End Point provides the author’s solution, his 
new ideology. This ideology will make sense when given the identified 
Point of Discourse and the peculiar horizons. 

The Interpretative Trajectory and the Synthetic End Point can be 
added to the map in a direction reflective of the particular solution in a 
given text. Thus the solution may be represented in relative proximity 
to the traditions of the author, opponents, or general religious environ- 
ment in each case studied (see Figure 3): 
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Figure 3 


It should be noted that discourse embedded in texts does not always 
have to result in an Interpretative Trajectory and a Synthetic End Point. 
There may be cases where the author might choose to ignore his oppo- 
nent’s case rather than modify the disputed ideologies as I will argue 
John does. Or he might simply build a case to maintain the status quo 
altogether or present his alternative model forthright without reference 
to his opponents. Or he might try to conceal material that would support 
his opponent’s position. Or he might condemn his opponent’s system 
outright. As Traditio-rhetorical Criticism is developed and applied to 
different texts, the variety of responses an author may use against his 
opponents must be taken into consideration and sophisticated tools 
created in order to identify and analyze these specific situations. 

The present monograph seeks to apply this new methodology to the 
Gospels of John and Thomas. The study of the Gospel of John in parti- 
cular has a long history examining its origins and speculating about the 
community responsible for its composition. For the present study, 
several scholars merit special mention. The first is Xavier Léon-Dufour. 
In his article on Jn 2.19-22, he pioneered the conclusion that passages 
in the Gospel of John purport theologies which are directly relevant to 
the spiritual needs of the author’s own community.”* But it was not 
until J. Louis Martyn’s significant work, History and Theology in the 
Fourth Gospel, that the subject was examined in detail. Martyn, in fact, 
makes it his primary goal: 


22. X. Léon-Dufour, ‘Le signe du temple selon Saint Jean’, RSR 39 (1951/52), 
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Our first task...is to try to say something as specific as possible about the 
actual circumstances in which John wrote his Gospel. How are we to 
picture daily life in John’s church? Have elements of its peculiar daily 
experiences left their stamp on the Gospel penned by one of its mem- 
bers? May one sense even in its exalted cadences the voice of a Christian 
theologian who writes in response to contemporary events and issues 
which concern, or should concern, all members of the Christian 
community in which he lives??3 


Martyn goes beyond previous scholars who proposed theories about 
John’s origins and audience since he advocates that passages in the 
Fourth Gospel tell stories about actual events in the experience of the 
community. Such events have been dramatized as episodes in the life of 
Jesus.”4 He believes that the key to unlocking the meaning of the Fourth 
Gospel is: 


to take up temporary residence in the Johannine community. We must 
see with the eyes and hear with the ears of that community. We must 
sense at last some of the crises that helped shape the lives of its mem- 
bers. And we must listen carefully to the kind of conversations in which 
all of its members found themselves engaged.?5 


Even though Martyn asks of the Johannine text questions similar to 
those asked by previous scholars (e.g. What is the identity of the 
author’s audience? Jewish or Gentile? What is the geographical location 
and life situation of the author and his audience?),?° he differs from 
them because he works with the realization that the various questions 
do not necessarily have one answer. The Johannine text has a long oral 
and compositional history spanning a time when the Johannine com- 
munity encountered significant problems and experienced significant 
alterations in its population and theology. Martyn compares the Fourth 
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Gospel to an archaeologist’s tell. By this he means that there are numer- 
ous strata that ‘reflect communal interests, concerns, and experiences’.?” 
The literary history reflects the history of a single peculiar community 
over a period of years. Martyn explains that it is possible ‘to draw from 
the Gospel’s literary history certain conclusions about the community’s 
social and theological history’ .° 

Martyn is particularly interested in probing the moment in the history 
of the Johannine community when it experienced a rupture between its 
Jewish origins and its increasingly Christian population. Thus he starts 
building his investigation with the healing story of the blind man in 
Chapter 9, a healing story which he understands to be a dramatization 
of the experience of the community. The main actors actually represent 
characters from the community’s experience: Jesus is a latter-day 
Christian prophet; the blind man is a Christian convert; and the San- 
hedrin is the ‘Gerousia’ or local Jewish city council. This chapter, Mar- 
tyn argues, reflects ‘actual experiences of the Johannine community’, 
particularly it reflects ‘experiences in the dramatic interaction between 
the synagogue and the Johannine church’.?® Martyn goes on, it seems 
too quickly, to connect this dramatization with the famous insertion into 
the Eighteen Benedictions of the clause expelling the so-called ‘Here- 
tics’ (85-90 CE). His identification, however, in this dramatization of 
the rupture with the Jewish community is sound. So significant are his 
works that they have provided the foundation for the research of suc- 
ceeding generations of Johannine scholars. 

In 1966, Wayne Meeks took yet another gigantic step forward in 
thinking about the process of the textualization of ideas. At the begin- 
ning of his study, he hoped to contribute ‘new information to the widely 
discussed but far from resolved question of the Johannine “back- 
ground”’ by focusing his attention upon ‘one limited constellation of 
ideas and imagery which perhaps characterized the groups toward 
which the evident polemic and apolegetic elements of John were direct- 
ed’ 3° But what he achieved was far more since he was able to conclude 
convincingly that at least part of the ideology presented by the Johan- 
nine author was the result of a dialogue between the Johannine 
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Christians and new converts from the Jewish and Samaritan commun- 
ities who revered Moses. His famous study, The Prophet-King, con- 
cludes that the Christology presented in John was shaped ‘by inter- 
action between a Christian community and a hostile Jewish community 
whose piety accorded very great importance to Moses and the Sinai 
theophany, probably understood as Moses’ ascent to heaven and his 
enthronement there’.*! 

Such studies left the door open for Raymond Brown who must be 
credited with popularizing the notion of the textualization of the Johan- 
nine community’s experience in various literary strata of the Fourth 
Gospel. He understood that the Fourth Gospel ‘indirectly gives us in- 
sight into that community’s life at the time when the Gospel was writ- 
ten’.*? Through source analysis, he believed that the Gospel could 
reveal something of the community’s history, especially if the recover- 
able pre-Gospel sources or traditions were shaped at an earlier stage in 
the life of the community.** Even with a limited methodological scope, 
Brown was able to develop from very complex materials a fairly cred- 
ible model of four phases in the life of the Johannine community. 

Over the years, the study of the Gospel of John has collided with 
research on the Gospel of Thomas. Even though past research has in- 
dicated that a connection exists between the Gospels of John and 
Thomas, the actual relationship has not been worked out satisfactorily. 
Although several scholars noted relatively early on in research on 
Thomas that certain Thomas logia have Johannine parallels,** the rela- 
tionship between these two Gospels was not the subject of any study 
until Raymond Brown published his now famous article, ‘The Gospel 
of Thomas and St John’s Gospel’.*> This article is essentially an attempt 
to lay out all of the parallels between sayings in the two traditions and 
‘to investigate how much use, if any, GTh makes of the Johannine 
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writings and, in particular, of St John’s Gospel’ .*® Underlying this state- 
ment is Brown’s now antiquated opinion that Thornas is a late deviant 
Gnostic document.3” Even with this assumption, Brown still struggles to 
prove his hunch, admitting ‘that there is not a single verbatim citation 
of John’ in the Gospel of Thomas.”* In the end, he posits that there must 
have existed a Gnostic-like source that functioned as an intermediary 
source between the Gospels of John and Thomas.*® Therefore, Thomas 
is ‘ultimately (but still indirectly) dependent on John itself’ .*° 

Since Brown’s article, investigations of the relationship between 
these two texts continued to center on parallels in the sayings traditions. 
Based on source criticism, Gilles Quispel’s work has explored possible 
connections between these two traditions at the level of a common 
Jewish-Christian gospel.*! The form critic, Helmut Koester has argued 
that several of the discourses in John can be understood as inter- 
pretations of a tradition of sayings which Thomas has preserved. John, 
however, often uses different hermeneutic principles from Thomas 
when he is creating his variants of these traditional sayings.*? In a more 
recent work, Koester analyzes a series of christological, soteriological 
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and anthropological sayings in John and Thomas. He concludes that the 
author of John ‘critically interpreted’ a tradition of sayings that has 
been preserved in the Gospel of Thomas. By reinterpreting these 
sayings, the Johannine author was ‘rejecting’ the theology of these 
Thomasine sayings. According to Koester, it is the soteriology of the 
Thomas Christians which was particularly troublesome to John, a 
soteriology that John reinterprets.*? 

More recently, two studies have moved beyond the discussion of say- 
ings parallels to more provocative hypotheses. Hans-Martin Schenke 
has advanced the theory that the Beloved Disciple of the Johannine tra- 
dition may have been modeled off the Syrian apostle, Judas Thomas.*4 
Even though his specific arguments are doubtful, he must be credited 
with the vision of an interaction between these texts at more than the 
level of the sayings tradition. This idea has informed the recent book by 
James Charlesworth who proposes the novel, albeit unconvincing, thesis 
that Thomas is the Beloved Disciple in the Fourth Gospel, an identi- 
fication which later influenced the portrayal of Thomas in the literature 
of the ‘Thomas School’.*° Ismo Dunderberg has written a balanced 
critique of Schenke’s and Charlesworth’s hypotheses, concluding that 
‘neither of these suggestions is entirely convincing’ because ‘there is no 
sufficient proof for regarding Thomas as the historical model for the 
Beloved Disciple, not to speak of their complete identification’ .*6 

Jesse Sell has even been more courageous and has argued that the 
Gospel of Thomas has been directly influenced by the Gospel of John.*” 
He states that the sayings parallels are so extensive between these two 
Gospels, that Brown’s intermediary Gnostic text would have to have 
been a text of a nearly complete Gospel of John.*® In particular, he 
identifies eight sayings in Thomas (Prologue; L. 8, 13, 28, 38, 43, 91, 
and 92) that ‘display the sort of echoes of Johannine ideas and vocab- 
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ulary’ which make it impossible for Sell to deny ‘the probability of 
some direct influence of “John itself ” on GT’.*® The same conclusion 
has been drawn by Miroslav Marcovich who believes that Thomas was 
inspired by John.5° He bases his claim on an analysis of Logion 11 
which he believes refers to Jn 1.7; 2.9; 6.31-58; and 12.36. 

Both of these articles have similar problems: do ‘echoes’ or deviant 
‘parallels’ of ‘Johannine ideas and vocabulary’ have to suggest literary 
dependence of one Gospel upon another? Koester has shown us that it 
quite possible that both Gospels drew off a common sayings tradition 
instead of one another. Additionally, new methods based on the socio- 
logical and anthropological models such as Afzal’s development of the 
notion of ‘communal icons’ and my concept of ‘intertraditions’ cer- 
tainly open the door to alternative solutions. 

Contrary to Sell and Marcovich, Stevan Davies thinks that the Gospel 
of Thomas originated in the same community ‘that, in a later decade, 
produced the Gospel of John’.*! He argues this claim by comparing wis- 
dom motifs, eschatological sayings, and cosmological views in both 
Gospels: 


The Christology of Thomas shares with that of John a place of origin in 
the Jewish Wisdom tradition. Thomas shows familiarity with Johannine 
vocabulary and ideas, and uses some of the same dichotomies, such as 
between “world” and world, and between light and dark’ .*? 


He acknowledges that ‘the connection between Thomas and John is 
multifaceted and complex’.*? Thus: 


Indeed, the hypothesis that the Gospel of Thomas is a sayings collection 
from an early state of the Johannine communities accounts for the fact 
that Thomas contains no quotations from the as yet unwritten Gospel and 
Letters of John, accounts for the use of both Johannine vocabulary and 
synoptic-style sayings, and to a certain extent accounts for the fact that 
the ideas of Thomas are less well conceptualized than the ideas of 
John. 
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Davies, however, states that it would be incorrect to claim that the 
Gospel of Thomas is entirely produced by Johannine Christianity since 
there are striking differences in theology between the two Gospels. But 
it is possible to say that the later Johannine writings are ‘a developed 
and transformed version of Thomasine Christianity’ .5> This Position is 
certainly difficult to maintain because it doesn’t explain why there are 
such grave differences between these two Gospels or how the Johan- 
nine author actually may have developed Thomasine theology. 

Greg Riley is the first to have published on the notion that the texts of 
Thomas and John actually allude to a debate between the two com- 
munities responsible for composing these Gospels. Even though I dis- 
agree with his hypothesis that this controversy centered on the issue of 
bodily resurrection, Riley publicly created a space to talk about the pos- 
sible debate that engaged these communities.*° 

This can be seen with the publication of an article by Ismo Dunder- 
berg in the proceedings volume The Nag Hammadi Library After Fifty 
Years in which he asks the question whether there is enough evidence 
to posit ‘an actual controversy between Johannine and Thomas Chris- 
tians’.57 He believes that the differences between Johannine literature 
and the Gospel of Thomas are not sufficient to prove a relationshi 
between these two communities.** He claims that there should be Sore 
specific signs of interaction’ in the texts.” What should these signs be? 
In his conclusion, Dunderberg suggests that the missing signs Bre 
explicit references to other Christian groups such as we find in the 
Gospel of Philip (55.23-24; 56.15-17; 67.35-37; 73.1-3).© 

In a later study, Dunderberg examines the I-sayings in the Gospel of 
Thomas and John. His analysis leads him to conclude that ‘no certain 
indicators of a literary dependence between the two gospels could be 
found’.*! Additionally, according to Dunderberg, the analysis of the I- 
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sayings does not suggest that the two communities had dealings with 
each other either on a literary level or in a reciprocal community debate 
because of the ‘distinct ways of using similar Christian traditions and 
adapting Jewish Wisdom traditions in each document’. 

There are difficulties with these arguments. First, even if individual 
categories of sayings like the I-sayings may not represent the conflict 
between our two groups, we must leave open the possibility that other 
sayings and stories might. Second, to argue that more direct evidence of 
controversy needs to be present in the Johannine text has problems 
especially since professors of social models such as Wuthnow and Rob- 
bins have demonstrated that controveries between actual communities 
are often fictionalized and recorded as dramas in their literature rather 
than related in terms of verbatim dialogue. This means that stories of 
conflict in the Gospels (and the participating characters) can be viewed 
as potential dramas created as records of and responses to actual 
dialogues between various communities. It might also be noted that 
there is a difference between ‘open’ and ‘hidden’ controversy in texts. 
According to Marc Hirshman, ideological struggles come to the fore in 
the literary sources so that ‘an actual historical reality’ is reflected in the 
literary works themselves. In order to clarify the literary dimensions of 
polemic, Hirshman distinguishes between ‘open’ and ‘hidden’ con- 
troversy. In open controversy, ‘the source explicitly mentions its ideo- 
logical rival, either by name or appellation, and ascribes to him a 
particular stance’.© The hidden controversy is more difficult to demon- 
strate explicitly because it does not provide the above information 
directly. Additionally, there are various reactions to an ideology that an 
author dislikes. According to Hirshman, he might ignore it altogether, 
insist on the status quo, or conceal any material that might be helpful to 
his opponents.®* We might add to this list the possibilities that the 
author might modify the disagreeable ideology, condemn it outright, or 
provide an alternative model. It is my claim that the controversy found 
in the Johannine Gospel is of the ‘hidden’ variety and that the author’s 
response is to modify the ideology with which he disagrees. 
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The latest voice to enter the John and Thomas discussion has been 
that of Elaine Pagels. In her incisive article on John and Thomas, she 
compares the patterns of Genesis exegesis in both Gospels. She argues 
that these two respective Gospels articulate conflicting traditions about 


creation. She states: 


We do not know, of course, whether or not John actually read the text we 
call the Gospel of Thomas, but comparison of the Johannine prologue 
with the above-mentioned cluster of Thomas sayings suggest that he 
knew—and thoroughly disagreed with—the type of exegesis offered in 
Thomas. As we suggest, John’s author not only was aware of this clash 
of traditions but actively engaged in polemic against specific patterns of 
Genesis exegesis he intended his prologue to refute. Ss 


Pagels concludes that the Johannine author ‘directs his polemic’ not 
only against Jewish, Pagan, and Gnostic readers of Genesis, but also 
against the type of exegetical tradition adopted by such followers of 
Jesus as the author of Thomas. 

It seems that past scholarship has established that there is a con- 
nection between the Johannine and the Thomasine traditions and that 
the Gospels themselves allude to a literary connection and/or debate 
between these two communities. But the analysis of this connection or 
debate and surrounding issues is only in the infancy of research par- 
ticularly in regard to methodological foundations. In my opinion, it 
remains an open question that demands more attention and careful 
detailed research which implements new methods like Traditio- 
rhetorical Criticism. 

I write this monograph as a contribution to solving the mystery of the 
connection between these two traditions. This work will not only inves- 
tigate the debate that engaged the Johannine and Thomasine commun- 
ities, a debate that can be viewed in the Gospels of John and Thomas. 
but also will apply the Traditio-rhetorical model as formulated above to 
this discussion in hope that it will provide us with a clearer picture of 
the reality of the conflict behind the textualized theoretical construction 


of that conflict. 

Not surprisingly, we will discover that these Christian communities 
like so many others in the late first and early second centuries, Werte 
discoursing over the ‘correct’ understanding of soteriology and articu- 
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lating this textually in order to give authority to their own peculiar reli- 
gious ideologies. It is my hope that by identifying and understanding 
these communities of discourse that we will better understand the ori- 
gins and implications of the ideology which the Johannine author arti- 
culated in his Gospel text. I would like to note that this monograph is 
only investigating one stratum layer among many that influenced the 
composition of the Gospel of John and its precussors. This investigation 
offers one more piece of the complicated puzzle of Johannine origins 
and should be read in addition to previous theories about John’s origins 
rather than as a replacement for them. 

In order to accomplish this goal, Chapter 2 will be devoted to pro- 
viding the scaffolding, the structure for the debate. Thus, the Religio- 
historical Horizon will be defined and an overview of this horizon will 
be provided. Chapter 3 will identify the Johannine community’s Reli- 
gious Horizon. This horizon will be found to be connected specifically 
to its Opponent’s Horizon, the horizon of the Thomasine community. 
The Johannine author’s representation of the actual debate or Point of 
Discourse between his community and Thomas'’s will only represent his 
side of the discourse and, therefore, must be understood to be a theore- 
tical construction of the historical discourse itself. Thus his portrayal 
will mirror his truth, leaving him creative space to develop the Inter- 
pretative Trajectory and the Synthetic End Point in his Gospel. In the 
fourth chapter, I will attempt to reconstruct the empty side of the argu- 
ment, the Thomasine discourse, based on the contemporaneous docu- 
ment of the Thomasine community, the Gospel of Thomas. In so doing, 
the opponent’s horizon and the Point of Discourse—in this case, the 
soteriology of the Thomasine Christians—will be examined in detail. 
Chapter 5 will discuss John’s Interpretative Trajectory and his creative 
solution to the soteriological crisis, to the discourse between his com- 
munity and Thomas's. The Synthetic End Point is the creation of his 
own brand of mystical soteriology, the mysticism of faith. In the final 
chapter, we will turn to early Syrian literature in order to determine 
whether or not this discourse continued after the composition of the 
Gospel of John. 


Chapter 2 


VISION MYSTICISM IN THE ANCIENT WORLD: 
THE RELIGIO-HISTORICAL HORIZON 


What you see you shall become 
(Gospel of Philip 61.34-35). 


Past commentators on the Gospel of John have suggested that it reflects 
knowledge of early Jewish mysticism.! Verses 3.3 and 3.13 feature 
prominently in these discussions” since they address the hallmarks of 
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(ed.), Das Evangelium und die Evangelium; Vortriige vom Tiibinger § i er 

NT, 28; Tubingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1983) rh 2 cal 
1982 (WUNT, 28; Tibi +1783), Pp, 322-25, provides a brief sum- 
mary of some of these ideas. 

2, Odeberg, Fourth Gospel, pp. 72-89; Dahl, ‘The Johannine Church’, p. 141; 
Borgen, Bread From Heaven, p. 185 n. 2; Borgen, Philo, John and Paul, pp. 103- 
20; cf, E.M. Sidebottom, The Christ of the Fourth Gospel in the Light of First Cen- 
tury Thought (London: SPCK, 1961), pp. 120-21; S. Schulz, Untersuchungen zur 
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early Jewish mysticism: ascent, vision, and transformation.? These ver- 
ses read: 


Truly, truly, I say to you, unless one is born anew (yevvn6i] Gvw8ev), he 
cannot see (idetv) the kingdom of God (3.3). 


No one has ascended into heaven (avaBéBnKxev eis tov ovpavev) 
except/but (et pi* he who descended from heaven, the Son of Man 
who is in heaven (3.13). 


As early as 1898, Guillaume Baldensperger recognized the polemical 
nature of these verses and suggested that they were targeted against 
mystical Jews.5 More recently, Hugo Odeberg has argued that these 
statements are a polemic directed against the Jewish visionaries who 
sought their personal salvation by ascending into heaven and encounter- 
ing the deity visually and through the acquisition of heavenly know- 
ledge.® Thus he comments on 3.13 as follows: 


Menschensohnchristologie im Johannesevangelium (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1957), p. 105; Meeks, Prophet-King, p. 141; cf. M. Lelyveld, Les Logia 
de la Vie dans L'Evangile selon Thomas (NHS, 34; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1987), 
pp. 41-43. 

3. C. Morray-Jones, ‘Transformational Mysticism in the Apocalyptic-Merka- 
bah Tradition’, JJS 48 (1992), pp. 1-31; M. Lieb, The Visionary Mode: Biblical 
Prophecy, Hermeneutics, and Cultural Change (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press, 1991); M. Himmelfarb, Ascent to Heaven in Jewish and Christian Apocalyp- 
ses (New York: Oxford University Press, 1993), esp. pp. 47-71; A.D. DeConick, 
Seek to See Him: Ascent and Vision Mysticism in the Gospel of Thomas (VCSup, 
33; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1996), pp. 99-125. 

4. Scholars cannot agree how to render this phrase: cf. J.H. Bernard, A Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to St. John (ICC; New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929), pp. 72-111; F.J. Moloney, The Johannine Son of 
Man (BSR, 14; Rome: LAS, 1976), pp. 52-60; J. Ashton, Understanding the Fourth 
Gospel (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1991), pp. 348-56. Whether or not this phrase 
suggests that the Son of Man is a divine or human figure is not at issue in the 
present discussion: it is clear that the protatis asserts that no human has ascended 
into heaven. Cf. J. Fossum, ‘The Son of Man’s Alter Ego: John 1.51, Targumic 
Tradition and Jewish Mysticism’, in idem, The Image of the Invisible God: Essays 
on the Influence of Jewish Mysticism on Early Christology (NTOA, 30; Freiburg: 
Universititsverlag; Gottingen; Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1995), pp. 149-50 n. 59. 

5. G. Baldensperger, Der Prolog des vierten Evangeliums (Tiibingen: J.C.B. 
Mohr, 1898). 

6. Odeberg, Fourth Gospel, pp. 72-89; cf. R. Bultmann, The Gospel of John: A 
Commentary (trans. G.R. Beasley-Murray; eds. R.W.N. Hoare and J.K. Riches; 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1971), p. 150 n. 1; Borgen, Philo, John and Paul, pp. 103- 
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The preceding context contains two ideas connected with the ascent into 
heaven; viz. the vision of (or entrance into) the Kingdom of God, the 
highest realm of the celestial world [33] and the knowledge of the celes- 
tial realities [312]. Now the vision of the heavens, especially the highest 
heaven, the Divine Abode, and the knowledge concerning Divine Secrets 
of Past, Present and Future derived therefrom, are precisely the central 
features of the ideas in Jewish Apocalyptic and, at the time of Jn, also in 
some of the Merkaba-ecstatic circles.” 


According to Odeberg, John is specifically lodging an attack on these 
Jewish mystical circles.* 

Nils Alstrup Dahl interpreted the Gospel of John in light of Jewish 
mystical traditions too. He argues that the Johannine Christians were 
attempting to connect their beliefs about Jesus with the Old Testament 
in order to provide authority for their traditions.? He examines Jn 1.51 
and 12.41 within what he calls the Merkavah mystical tradition. But he 
also sees a ‘polemical note’ in Jn 1.18, 3.13, and 6.46, attacking Merka- 
vah mysticism.!° 

Peder Borgen has continued the line of reasoning that John’s Jewish 
background can be located in Merkavah mysticism, Particularly 6.31- 
58.'! Adopting Priess’s concept of ‘juridicial mysticism’, he explains 
Johannine theology with the idea of ‘agency’. Since an agent ‘is’ the 
one who sent him, people can be denied a direct vision of the sender 
(God) while at the same time participating in that vision through the 
mediation of the agent (the Son). 

Further analysis has led Borgen to argue that John also contains 
polemics against certain Jewish ascent traditions. This conclusion 
largely is based on his observations regarding Moses’ theophany in 
Exod. 24.16 as interpreted by the Jewish theologian Philo in Quaest. in 
Exod. 2.4 where God called to Moses out of a cloud: 


But the calling above of the prophet is a second birth better than the first. 
For the latter is mixed with body and had corruptible parents, while the 
former is an unmixed and simple soul of the Sovereign, being changed 


120, 171-84; W.A. Meeks, ‘The Man from Heaven in Johannine Sectarianism’, JBL 
91 (1972), pp. 144-72 (52); Moloney, Son of Man, p. 54. 

7. Odeberg, Fourth Gospel, p. 95. 

8. Odeberg, Fourth Gospel, pp. 94, 97-98, 

9. Dahl, ‘The Johannine Church’, pp. 128-30, 

10. Dahl, ‘The Johannine Church’, pp. 131-32, 

11. Borgen, Bread From Heaven, pp. 2, 147, 177. 

12, Borgen, Bread From Heaven, pp. 162-63. 
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from a productive to an unproductive form, which has no mother but 
only a father, who is (the Father) of all. Wherefore the calling above or, 
as we have said, the divine birth happened...on the seventh day, in this 
(respect) differing from the earth-born first moulded man, for the latter 
came into being from the earth and with a body, while the former (came) 
from the ether and without a body (Quaest. in Exod. 2.4). 


In this passage, Moses was called above and was transformed from an 
earthly man to a heavenly man. This change was a second birth in con- 
trast to the first. According to Borgen, Jn 3.13 probably serves as: 


a polemic both against the idea of Moses’ ascent and against any similar 
claims of or for other human beings. Jn 3.13 may thus imply a polemic 
against persons in the Johannine environment who maintained that they 
were visionaries like Moses.'? 


Borgen continues this discussion by noting that the Gospel of John 
‘reflects an environment in which Jewish versions of such ascent tradi- 
tions existed’. The polemic in John against humans who claim that they 
have ascended into heaven is ‘partly due to the conviction that what is 
to be sought in heaven, such as God’s glory, is now in the Incarnate 
One present on earth’.'* 

The Moses traditions have been further explored by Wayne Meeks. 
Relying on Philo, Josephus, Pseudo-Philo, Ezekiel the Tragedian, the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, rabbinic texts, Samaritan sources, and Mandaean 
materials, he develops a case for the existence of Jewish mystical 
circles in the first centuries of the Common Era. He believes that these 
Jews sought heavenly knowledge and held Moses to be their hero, the 
great prototype mystic who ascended into heaven in order to receive the 
Torah, and who was made Israel’s king and the mediator of secret 
heavenly knowledge.'5 He uncovers in John an understanding of Jesus 


13. Borgen, Philo, John and Paul, p. 103. There certainly were those who main- 
tained that Moses was divinized. See Quispel’s comments on Ezekiel the Tragedian 
in ‘Judaism, Judaic Christianity, and Gnosis’, in A-H.B. Logan and A.J.M. Wedder- 
burn (eds.), The New Testament Gnosis: Essays in Honour of Robert McLachlan 
Wilson (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1983), pp. 48-52. 

14. P. Borgen, ‘The Gospel of John and Hellenism’, in R. Alan Culpepper and 
C. Clifton Black, Exploring the Gospel of John: In Honor of D. Moody Smith 
(Louisville, KY: Westminster/John Knox Press, 1996), p. 103. 

15. Meeks, Prophet-King, pp. 205-206, and 215; cf. W. Meeks, ‘Moses as God 
and King’, in J. Neusner (ed.), Religions in Antiquity: Essays in Memory of E.R. 
Goodenough (NumenSup, 14; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1968), pp. 354-71. 
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as this Moses ‘Prophet-King’.'© This means that John had usurped the 
Moses traditions for Christian purposes. Thus, Meeks agrees with Ode- 
berg, Dahl, and Borgen that Jn 3.3, 3.5 and 3.13 are polemical state- 
ments against the Jewish mystics whose beliefs centered around Moses 
instead of Jesus.'7 

In his article on Jn 1.51, C. Rowland has noted the importance of 
v. 1.18 for this discussion: 


No one has ever seen God (@e0v ovéeic EdpaKxev modxote); the only 
Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he has made him known. 


He recommends that the claim in this verse that only Jesus can make 
God known must be set in the context of the claims made by the Jewish 
mystics that they revealed the divine secrets. The Gospel of John deli- 
berately rebuffs those mystics who claim to know God apart from the 
revelation of God in Jesus. Thus Rowland understands Jn 3.13 to refer 
to the vision of the prophets of old which are invalid if they are under- 
stood without reference to Jesus. John, therefore, emphasizes that the 
Jews, unlike Jesus, have never seen God’s form or heard his voice: ‘His 
voice you have never heard, his form you have never seen (ote E1506 
abtod éwpdKete)’ (5.37); and ‘Not that anyone has seen the Father 
except him who is from God; he has seen the Father (ovx O11 TOV 
Tatépa éwpdxKev tic ei ut O GV napa tod Geod, odtocs EWPaKEV TOV 
natépa)’ (6.46).'8 Thus he agrees with A. Segal who argued previously 
that 6.46 is a polemic against ascension and theophany themes and 
amounts to a new interpretation of Exod. 33.20 in the Sinai theophany. 
Specifically, since the mortal Moses was not allowed to see God’s face, 
John proclaims that only Jesus, the heavenly figure from God, can have 
a vision of God.!9 

These previous theories have been furthered by the work of James 
Dunn in which he reflects on the historical context of John. He defines 
this context as a dialogue between John and mystical-apocalyptic Jud- 
aism, first-century rabbis, and other Christians.20 He acknowledges that 


16. Meeks, Prophet-King, pp. 286-91, 301-307. 

17. Meeks, Prophet-King, pp. 297-301. 

18. Rowland, ‘John 1:51’, pp. 499-500; cf. G. Quispel, ‘Gnosticism and the 
New Testament’, in Quispel (ed.), Gnostic Studies (Nederlands Historisch-Archaeo- 
logisch Instituut te Istanbul, 34; 2 vols.; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1974), I, p. 211. 

19. Segal, Two Powers, pp. 213-14. 

20. Dunn, ‘Let John be John’, p. 333. 
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in the first century there existed circles of Jews who were particularly 
interested in engaging in mystical ascent to God’s throne such as was 
reported in Ezekiel 1, Isaiah 6, Daniel 7, and Genesis 1. John is in dia- 
logue with this form of Judaism, arguing that the real goal of the mystic 
is to ‘see’ God through Jesus (Jn 1.51; 6.29-58). Thus Jn 3.3, 3.5, and 
3.13 are polemical sayings, driving home the point that only Christ who 
is from above can bear witness to what he alone has seen above.?! 

Most recently, Jey Kanagaraj has continued this trend. In his book, he 
examines seven basic motifs in John that he argues ‘show strong influ- 
ence of the Merkabah mysticism that was familiar in the late first 
century’.?? These themes are ascent, glory, king, commissioning, in- 
dwelling, light, and the Logos. Kanagaraj’s interpretation is sensitive to 
the idea that I feel is so central to understanding John: that the Johan- 
nine author reworks the mystical traditions in accordance with his own 
theology. Thus, Kanagaraj correctly notes that ascent into heaven is 
limited to the end-time when Jesus’ disciples will go with him into the 
Father’s house. The Merkavah vision of God on his throne-chariot is re- 
interpreted by John to be Jesus on the Cross as the manifested Glory 
and King. Jesus, as the light of the world and the Son of Man, repre- 
sents the enthroned kabéd surrounded by light. He concludes: 


The esoteric character of the Gospel makes it probable that John himself, 
having come from a priestly family, had Merkabah mystical background 
and that naturally he adopted the esoteric tendency to proclaim the mes- 
sage of Christ to his fellow-Christians as well in order to strengthen them 
in Christian faith in the wake of persecution.?? 


Lately, Jonathan Draper has contributed an article to this discussion, 
an article which he plans to develop into a monograph.”* He is con- 
vinced that the Johannine author had connections with Merkavah mys- 
ticism which was the ground for such passages as 1.14, 47-51; 2.21-22; 
2.23-3.21; 4.1-42; 7.37-39; 10.3-5, 34-36; 12.28-30, 37-41, 14.1-6; and 
15.1-10. He bases this conclusion on the fact that these texts contain 
themes that parallel those in Merkavah mysticism such as ascent, specu- 
lations about the Divine Name and the Temple, the vision of Isaiah, and 


21. Dunn, ‘Let John be John’, pp. 326-27. 

22. J.J. Kanagaraj, ‘Mysticism’ in the Gospel of John: An Inquiry into its Back- 
ground (JSNTSup, 158; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1998), p. 311. 
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‘true vine’ imagery. The major interpretative problem with Draper’s 
piece is that he does not seem to recognize that even though the Johan- 
nine author may be aware of Merkavah mystical themes, this does not 
mean that he employed them in a comparable manner. In fact, I will be 
arguing in this monograph that the Johannine author ‘corrects’ many of 
the Jewish mystical themes such as his statement against heavenly 
ascent in 3.13. Only Jesus can move freely back and forth between 
earth and heaven. At the Eschaton, he will lead the believers along this 
vertical axis (14.2-4). But for the present, the open heaven of the 
Merkavah tradition has been closed by John. 

It seems to me that previous research has established that verses like 
1.18; 3.3, 13; 5.37 and 6.46 were written as an attack on some form of 
Jewish mystical ascent theology. I would like to add to this discussion 
that the Gospel of John also contains several statements attributed to 
Jesus in which he proclaims that he will not be able to be followed into 
heaven, to the place where he is going. In 7.33-34, Jesus states that he 
will be going to God?’ and ‘you will seek me and you will not find me; 
where I am you cannot come’. He teaches the Jews in 8.21 that seeking 
him after he has gone away will nor bring them salvation: ‘I go away, 
and you will seek me and die in your sin; where I am going, you cannot 
come.’ He repeats this to his own disciples in 13.33: ‘Little children, 
yet a little while I am with you. You will seek me; and as I said to the 
Jews so now I say to you, “Where I am going you cannot come’’.’ Only 
a few verses later (13.36), Simon Peter asks Jesus: ‘Lord, where are you 
going?’ Jesus replies: ‘Where I am going you cannot follow me now; 
but you shall afterward.’ These sayings climax in ch. 14 when Jesus 
explains to his disciples that he will be going to ‘prepare a place for 
you’ and only then will he “come again and will take you to myself, that 
where I am you may be also’ (14.3). Undisputably, the Gospel of John 
was discoursing against the notion of esctatic pre-eschatological ascent 
and vision which was a popular topos in the ancient Greco-Roman 
world. 

The premise of this topos is summarized in an adage preserved for us 
in the second-century CE text from Nag Hammadi, the Gospel of Philip: 


25. bndyewv in 7.33, according to C.K. Barrett, The Gospel According to St. 
John (London: SPCK, 1955), p. 268, is used for the departure of Jesus from this 
world here and at 8.14, 21-22; 13.3, 33, 36; 14.4-5, 28; 16.5, 10, 17. 
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What you see you shall [become] (NETKNAY rap GPOY EkKNAW[wNeE 
Fiuou]) (Gos. Phil. 61.34-35).76 


For twentieth-century people, this notion makes little sense. We better 
understand the slogan, ‘You are what you eat’. Both of these sayings, 
ancient and modern, reflect a fundamental experience of the mystical 
experience: the complete identification of one’s self with the object that 
one encounters. It may be that the visionary experience was operative in 
this manner because of the ancient belief that the ‘seen’ image enters 
the seer through his eye and transforms his inner soul. For example, we 
find in Achilles Tatius, Clitophon and Leucippe: 


The pleasure which comes from vision enters by the eyes and makes it 
home in the breast; bearing with it ever the image...it impresses it upon 
the mirror of the soul and leaves there its image (7 5€ tig O€acg Adovy 
Sid tHv Sppatwv eiopéovta toic otépvotc EyKdOntat EAxovea SE tod 
Epopevon 10 ELSwAo Get, EVANOMATTETAL TH THS WUXNS KatTOTTPY, KaL 
dvanAatte. mv Loponv) (5.13).27 


Thus, in the ancient world, the mystical encounter was usually visual. 
First, one would leave the physical realm behind by ascending into the 
sacred zone of heaven.?® Once in this sacred place, the person would 
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Seele” ausserhalb und innerhalb der Gnosis’, in U. Bianchi (ed.), Le Origini dello 
Gnosticismo, Colloquio di Messina 13-18 Aprile 1966 (Studies in the History of 
Religions; NumenSup, 12; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1967), pp. 429-47; A. Segal, ‘Heaven- 
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encounter the divinity who resided there. As a result of this encounter, 
the person would experience a complete transformation and would 
become like the divine entity he or she saw. 

Vision mysticism, deification as a result of a visio Dei, is an ancient 
belief that criss-crossed religious boundaries in the ancient world at 
least as early as the ancient mystery religions. As such it represents the 
Religio-historical Horizon of the discourse identified in the Gospel of 
John. 

In the following survey, I discuss references to the visionary God- 
experience in ancient texts which were part of living religious 
traditions. In my opinion, they do not represent literary fantasies or 
philosophical ponderings. Rather they are intimately connected to the 
type of religious experience which emphasizes the immediate and direct 
experience of God as represented in particular religious traditions. Hav- 
ing said this, however, I want to make it clear that I am not attempting 
to define or systematize ‘mysticism’ in this chapter. I only hope to 
describe elements which reflect the way in which the ancients imaged 


their religious experience. 


1. Ancient Mystery Religions 


The roots of vision mysticism certainly lay in Hellenistic pity, pars 
ticularly the piety and worship praxis of the Hellenistic mystery met 
gions. The climax of the mystery celebration was the epopteia, the 
vision of sacred objects and the god or goddess enshrouded in jen J 
According to Walter Burkert, the most influential text by far about 
this visionary experience of the mysteries is Preserved in Plato’s 
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(Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1894), pp. 30, 63-65; K. De Jong, Das 
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Phaedrus.*° Plato creates the unforgettable image of the chariot of the 
soul ascending through the sky to the highest summit where the vision 
of heaven and the gods is possible. A dim memory of this ‘sacred vision 
(elSov iepdv)’ lies dormant in some souls (Phaed. 250a).3' This 
memory is to be quickened by the images of beauty in this world. Sud- 
denly these souls remember the ‘beauty’ which they once saw shining 
(KGALOG && 167’ Tv iseiv Aaunpdv, Phaed. 250b).°? They ‘saw this 
blessed vision (uakapiav dyiv te Kai Géav)’ and ‘were initiated into 
that mystery which it is right to call the most blessed of all’ (Phaed. 
250b).33 This they celebrated as initiates (uvobpevoi), gazing in rapture 
(Emontevovtes) at the sacred apparitions (d)d@ouata) which were 
revealed to them (Phaed. 250c).** This was the ultimate vision 
according to Plato. 

Thus the mystery religions stress that the true state of blessedness is 
not in emotional ecstasy but in the act of ‘seeing’ what is divine.*> With 
this vision comes eternal life. This is quite blatant in the Homeric Hymn 
to Demeter where the initiated who has seen the mysteries of the 
goddess is said to be blessed and to now participate in eternal life: 


Blessed is he among men on earth, who has beheld this (GABtog 6¢ 745’ 
dénwnev Emx8oviwv avepmnwv). Never will he who has not been ini- 
tiated into these ceremonies, who has had no part in them, share in such 
things. He will be as a dead man in sultry darkness (Homeric Hymn to 
Demeter 480-82).° 


So also Pindar exclaims: ‘Blessed is he who, after seeing those things 
passes under the earth (GABiog Sotic LSM KEiv’ Elo” Und xO6v’). He 
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knows the end of life and knows its god-given beginning (oiSe pév 
Biov teAeutay, oldev 5é Sidcbot0v apxav)’ (Frag. 121).37 This is con- 
firmed by Sophocles: ‘Thrice blessed are those among men who, after 
beholding these rites, go down to Hades (@¢ tprodAPioi KEivoL 
Bpotav, oi tadta depyGévtec TEAN WOAW’ Ec” ALSov). Only for them is 
there life (toicde yap pdvoic éxei Civ gor); all the rest will suffer an 
evil lot’ (Frag. 837).38 
Thus the goal of the initiation ceremony was to behold the deity. 
Although these ceremonies were secretive, we do have allusions to the 
initiation experience of the Isis mysteries in Apuleius’ Metamorphoses. 
The initiated one, Lucius, reports: 
I came to the boundary of death and, having trodden the threshold of 
Proserpina, I traveled through all the elements and returned. In the 
middle of the night, I saw the sun flashing with bright light. I came face 
to face with the gods below and the gods above (deos inferos et deos 
superos accessi coram) and paid reverence to them from close at hand 
(Apuleius, Met. 11.23). 


This encounter with the deity brings about the transformation of Lucius 
from a mortal man to an immortal. This transformation is symbolized 
by clothing the initiated in special garments, the robes of the deit 
Thus, after Lucius crosses the threshold of the realm of the dead sae 
through all the elements, and enters into the presence of the gods be 
emerges from the sanctuary wearing 12 garments and the halo of the 
god. This is deification through the visio Dei. So the tranformed Lucius 
exclaims to Isis: ‘I shall store your divine visage (divinos tuos vultus) 
and sacred godhead in the secret places of my heart, forever guarding it 
and picturing it to myself (Apulieus, Mer, 11.25),49 


2. Hermeticism 


Such notions of deification through the vision of God can be found as a 
central tenet of Hermetic tradition which teaches about ‘the way of im- 


37. C.M. Bowra, Pindar (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1964), p. 90. Cf. Clem., 
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mortality (rein ATMATATMOY)’ (Disc. 8-9 63.10-11).4! A quite striking 
passage describing the visio Dei in the Corpus Hermeticum reads: ‘He 
who has not ignored these things can know God and even, if I may say 
so, he can become an eyewitness of God and behold him and he can 
become blessed, because he has seen him (abtém™ms Yevouevos Sedca- 
o€at Kal GeaodpEVOS paKdpLios yevéo@at)’ (CH fr. 6.18).*? 

These teachings seem to be contemporaneous to the composition of 
the Gospel of John now that J.-P. Mahé has demonstrated that the Her- 
metic sayings in the Armenian and Greek Definitions predate the 
second-century Corpus Hermeticum.™ Recently, Mahé has written a 
preliminary article on a newly reconstructed demotic text, The Book of 
Thoth, dating from the first century BCE. He concludes that this 
Egyptian text is ‘pre-Hermetic’ since ‘the literary genre, the names of 
the characters, the settings, the issues raised by the interlocutors are 
really akin to the Hermetica’.*4 Such a proposal would mean that the 
existence of Hermeticism in the late first century CE is historically 
plausible. 

In general, the religious philosophy of Hermetic tradition teaches 
about the divinity within humanity, the dual nature of humankind: 
‘Mankind is twofold: in the body mortal but immortal (G@dvatoc) in 
the essential man’ (CH 1.15).*° It is the quest of the human to gain 
knowledge of his true self or divine nature (CH 1.18, 19, 21; 4.4; 13.10; 
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14.2).46 Such a quest will result in shedding the bodily sheath, the 
journey through the heavenly spheres, and the final vision of the deity. 
Such a journey ends in divinization or, as the Hermetics say, ‘becoming 
god (8em@jvat)’ (CH 1.26; 13.3, 10, 14).*? Thus, in Corpus Hermeti- 
cum 1, upon death, when one ascends back to the divine, the soul will 
cast off different vices at each planetary stage and eventually will be 
absorbed into God (1.24-26). 

Other Hermetica maintain that such divinization can occur during the 
initiate’s lifetime (Disc. 8-9 57.28-58.22; CH 10; 13; cf. 11.20; 12.1; 
Asc. Isa. 6.22). Thus in discourse 10 of the Corpus Hermeticum, Her- 
mes teaches Tat about the visio Dei, the one experience that God the 
father wills for humans to achieve. God wishes ‘for one who can see 
(t@ Svvapéve ibeiv)’ for ‘this seeing to happen (todto OéAe1 Elva)’ 
(CH 10.4). Hermes explains that ‘the vision of the Good (4 tod aya8od 
@éa)’, when it occurs ‘illuminates to the extent that one capable of 
receiving the influence of intellectual splendor can receive it. It probes 
more sharply, but it does no harm, and it is full of all immortality (a0a- 
vaciac)’ (CH 10.4). Not all humans are ready to behold this magnifi- 
cent vision. But ‘in the moment when you have nothing to say about it, 
you will see it (abt6 Swe), for the knowledge of it is divine silence and 
suppression of all the senses’ (CH 10.5). The person ‘who has looked 
On it (6 todto0 Ceacdépevoc)’ can not ‘look on anything else (GAAo TL 
8edcacGat)’ because all of his bodily senses have been forgotten 
(CH 10.6). The vision of this beauty draws the soul upward and 
‘changes his whole person into essence (GAov avtov Eig ovciavy peta- 
BaAAet)’ (CH 10.6). Thus the soul which ‘has looked on <the> beauty 
of the Good (ano8ewOfvar <to> tod ayaGodD KGAA)’ is ‘deified 
(Seacapévnv)’, having abandoned the mortal sheath and flown to God 
(CH 10.6; cf. 11.20-22).%8 

Those who have ‘raised themselves (€avtotg byaoavtes)’ beyond 
heaven and have ‘seen the Good (eléov t6 &ya®dv)’ are now ‘immortal 
rather than mortal (GOdvator Gvti Ovntav)’ and scorn this corporeal 
temporal world.*? They spend their time now hastening ‘toward the one 


46. See also, H.D. Betz, ‘The Delphic Maxim TNQO@I ZAYTON in Hermetic 
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and only’ (CH 4.5). Tat, therefore, is taught about the Monad, ‘God’s 
image’: 
If your vision (ei 8edon) of it [God’s image] is sharp and you under- 
stand it with the eyes of your heart, believe me, child, you shall discover 
the road that leads above or, rather, the image itself will show you the 
way. For the vision (7 9€a) of it has a special property. It takes hold of 
those who have had the vision (BedcacGar) and draws them up, just as 
the magnet stone draws iron (CH 4.1 1).50 


Such elite religious ideology bears out in the popular magical papyri 
as well. In the famous ‘Mithras Liturgy’ (PGM 4.475-829),°! the initiate 
aims at gaining immortality through ascent and vision. The initiate 
describes the heavenly journey which culminates in the face-to-face 
encounter with the god and ‘immortalization (4naGavatiopdc)’ (PGM 
4.741, 749).52 The initiate cries out to be given over to ‘immortal birth’ 
(Hetanapadadvai pe ti GBavatw yevéoer)’ (PGM 4.501).°? He asks to 
‘gaze upon the immortal beginning with the immortal spirit (€xon- 
TEvoOwW THY ABaVaATOV APXTV TO GBavatw nmvevpati)’ (PGM 4.504- 
505).** The initiate claims: 


I am about to behold (uéAA@ Katontevery) the immortal Aion with [my] 
immortal eyes (toicg a8avato1g 6upact)—I, born mortal from mortal 
womb, but transformed into something better by tremendous power and 
an incorruptible right hand and with immortal spirit (PGM 4.516-21).°° 


The initiate is told to ‘gaze earnestly on the god (a@tévite 1@ Ge@)* and 
‘greet him thus’ (PGM 4.712):°° 


Lord, while being born again, I am passing away; while growing and 
having grown, I am dying; while being born from a life-generating birth, 
I am passing on, released to death—as you have founded, as you have 
decree, and have established the mystery (PGM 4.917-22).>" 
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In the Hermetic literature, we are taught that the mythology of this 
visionary ascent is equivalent to the psychologic experience of self- 
encounter. A self-vision is the same as a universal God-vision. The 
transformation result is fixed. Thus in the Discourse on the Eighth and 
the Ninth, the mystagogue and initiate ascend and, followin ig their self- 
visions, become unified with the universal mind. They pray to be given 
access into the eighth and ninth heavens in order to ‘see the form of the 
image (eTpennay [€]THOPPH A-eikwN) that has no deficiency’ (Disc. 
8-9 57.6-7) 58 

First, the mystagogue is successful in his desires, seeing the inde- 
scribable depths of the universe, and the ‘Mind’, the ‘one that moves 
me from pure forgetfulness’ (Disc. 8-9 58.4-7). He sees himself: tNay 
epoe (Disc. 8-9 58.8)!°° As a result of this vision, he declares: ‘I am 
Mind. I have seen! (ANOK Ne NNoYce aemay)’ (Disc. 8-9 58.15-16). 
Subsequently, the initiate attains his ascent and vision, Stating: ‘I myself 
see this same vision in you (ANOK tNay eTeEElecwplA HoYwT A2par 
H2NTR)’ (Disc. 8-9 59.27-28).°' He claims: ‘I see myself (tnay 
epoet)!’ (Disc. 8-9 60.32-61.1). 

Corpus Hermeticum 13 as well contains important descriptions of 
self-vision and its meaning. In this chapter, Tat has prayed that he 

might be taught about rebirth, wanting to know about the ‘way to be 
born again’ (CH 13.3). Hermes says that he is unable to relate anything 
to this end except to share a particular visionary experience when he 
left his human body and assumed ‘an immortal body (4@dvatov oda)’ 
(CH 13.3). Apparently this body is his spiritual body. He is no longer 
‘what I was before (eip1 viv obx 6 mpiv). I have been born in Mind’ 
(CH 13.3). The human body that can be experienced through the 
senses has disintegrated. The new self does not have color or mass, nor 
can it be touched. This self that Hermes now is cannot be seen by any- 
one who uses the human eyes. Thus Hermes explains: ‘Now you see me 
with your eyes, my child, but by gazing with bodily sight you do <not> 
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understand what <I am>; I am not seen with such eyes, my child’ 
(CH 13.3). 

Tat is frustrated and states that he feels like he is crazy because he 
does not share his teacher’s self-vision, he complains, ‘I do not see 
myself now (éuavtdv viv oby Opa)’ (CH 13.4).°° Hermes then gives 
him more instruction regarding the need to cleanse one’s self of the 12 
evil inclinations that torment the ‘inner person (tov évé1d0Etov 
GvOpwrov)’, the person who resides in the bodily prison (CH 13.7). 
These vices disappear under the influence of the ten powers of God. 
Once this has happened, the new spiritual birth is possible and with it 
divinity: ‘My child, you have come to know the means of rebirth. The 
arrival of the decad sets in order a birth of mind that expels the twelve; 
we have been divinized by this birth (€6e0Onpev ti yevéeoer)’ (CH 
13.10). 

Thus Tat is finally capable of rejoicing in a self-vision: ‘Father, I see 
the universe and I see myself in mind (16 n&v Op@ Kai Euavtoy Ev 7 
vot)’ (CH 13.13). Hermes declares: ‘This, my child, is rebirth’ (CH 
13.13). Moreover, this spiritual self can not be dissolved because, 
unlike the sensible body, it is ‘immortal (a@&vatov)’ (CH 13.14). 


3. Judaism 


Although the notion that the vision of a god makes one divine was 
Greek in origin, early Jewish mystics seemed to have welded this idea 
into their traditions about celestial journeys. Thus, in the Second Tem- 
ple period, they taught that when one ascended into heaven and gazed 
on God or his enthroned bodily manifestation, the kabéd or ‘Glory’, 
one was transformed. In particular, it was believed that exceptionally 
righteous or worthy humans would be divinely transformed or ‘glori- 
fied’ upon gaining a vision of God. The paradigms for such transfor- 
mations were the transformations of the heroes of the heavenly ascent 
narratives such as Moses, Ezekiel, and Enoch as well as the Jewish tra- 
dition that the righteous would be transformed in the world to come.°* 
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These mystical traditions were textualized largely in the Jewish and 
Christian apocalyptic literature,*’ in the writings of the Jewish theo- 
logian, Philo of Alexandria,” in the Qumran literature,7! and perhaps by 
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the Palestinian Jewish school of Yohanan ben Zakkai.”* Thus, there is a 
growing number of scholars, myself included, who contend that there 
was some precursor in the first century to later Merkavah and Hekhalot 
mysticism.’? Subsequently, these mystical traditions were absorbed into 
the Pharisaic and Tannaitic trajectory,” some forms of Christianity,”> 
Gnostic schools,” and later Kabbalistic materials.”’ 
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As far as the origins of the mystical traditions and the literature 
which speaks about them, there is an ongoing scholarly discussion. I am 
a strong supporter of the position that the Jews and Christians con- 
nected with mysticism in this period were part of a shared exegetical 
tradition. The biblical passages which were being exegeted included 
Exodus 24 and 33, Ezekiel 1 and 40-48, Daniel 7, Isaiah 6 and the 
creation stories. But I think that there were at least four religious reaons 
for this kind of exegesis. 

1. To describe the experiences of God they believed they were 
having. 

2. To attempt to invade heaven and achieve their own direct 
experience of God after the fashion of their heros. 

3. To develop liturgies which vicariously allowed them to experi- 
ence God. 

4. To create theology which refiected their experience of God. 


These exegetical traditions became the basis for the development of 
communal mystical practices in some groups such as the Qumran com- 
munity and the Therapeutae. 

The idea that Jewish and Christian apocalyptic or mystical texts are 
only literary or imaginative writings seems to me to be a modern idea, 
not acknowledging the fact that the ancient Jews and Christians were 
deeply religious people. I want to caution our own interpretations of 
this material which superimpose upon this literature the modern mourn- 
ing over God’s death. As postmodern thinkers, if we do not believe in 
the sacred ourselves, that is one thing. But in our research, I think that it 
is important at least to acknowledge that the ancients did. They believed 
that they experienced the sacred and they wrote about it. So I under- 
stand this material to be coming out of living religious traditions. In my 
judgment, these texts are filled with feelings about and hopes for reli- 
gious experience as understood and imaged by the ancients. 

What ideas make up this complex of early mystical traditions? First, 
these traditions are visionary in nature.’® One of the purposes of early 
mysticism was to achieve a visionary experience, to enter before the 
throne of God and gaze upon his majesty. The purpose of this vision 
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was transformative in that the person becomes ‘angelic’ or ‘glorified’. 
Second, the adherent was believed to ascend through the heavenly 
temple and observe the activities and creatures in each of the heavens. 
The celestial Temple is envisioned in these texts as a series of hékalér, 
‘shrines or holy chambers’, which occupy various heavens. Therefore, 
ascent through the layers of heaven is depicted as a journey through 
increasingly holy rooms of the Temple to the holiest of the chambers, 
the d‘bir or ‘Holy of Holies’, where the manifestation of God is en- 
throned on his merkabd or ‘chariot’. A veil is sometimes depicted sur- 
rounding the throne, concealing God from direct view. This curtain 
hangs between the outer sanctum and the Holy of Holies.”? This means 
that the worship of God had been elevated to the celestial realms in 
place of the earthly Temple which was known in these circles to have 
been corrupted or destroyed. Therefore, great care was often taken to 
describe the heavenly beings (including the ‘body’ of God himself), 
their surroundings, and their worship performances. 

Third, the ascent and vision journey were believed to be very danger- 
ous for the ordinary human. So it was taught that the mystic should 
prepare himself or herself by practicing certain ascetic behaviors like 
celibacy, fasting, and other dietary restrictions. Fourth, the study of 
Scripture was central to their practices, particularly passages like Eze- 
kiel 1, 8, 10, 40-48, Daniel 7, Isaiah 6, and Exodus 33. So their records 
of their dreams and waking visions are filled with interpretations of 
these particular scriptural passages. In particular, Ezekiel’s vision in 
1.26-27 formed the basis for their speculations.®° Here, the prophet sees 
a sapphire-like throne and ‘seated above the likeness of a throne was a 
likeness as it were of a man (QU8 ANTW>D MINT)’ which appeared like 
‘fire’ with ‘brightness round about him’. And ‘such was the appearance 
of the likeness of the glory (7125) of the Lord’ (1.28). Thus, God’s 
kabéd, was often depicted as an anthropomorphic figure of fire or light 
(cf. Ezek. 1.27-28; Isa. 6.1-4) seated on the merkabd, the special throne 
consisting of two cherubim with wings spread over the kapporet, the lid 
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19.9. 

80. On this, see the treatment by Lieb, The Visionary Mode. 
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of the Ark of the Covenant (cf. 1 Chron. 28.18; cf. 1 Kgs 6.23-28; 8.6- 
7; 2 Chron. 3.10-11; 5.7-8).8! 


a. The Visionary Experience 
In Jewish traditon, such speculations about ascent to God’s throne are at 
least as early as Ezekiel the Tragedian, written by an Alexandrian Jew- 
ish poet who lived in the second century BCE.®? He transposes elements 
of Ezekiel’s vision to Moses who in a dream gazes on the heavenly 
throne and the seated kabéd: 


On Sinai’s peak I saw what seemed a throne so great in size it touched 
the clouds of heaven. Upon it sat a man of noble mien, becrowned, and 
with a scepter in one hand while with the other he did beckon me (Ezek. 
Trag. 68-73). 


In turn, Moses’ divinization is described: he is seated upon a great 
throne and is given a scepter and a royal crown; the stars or angels bow 
down to him in adoration: 


I made approach and stood before the throne. He handed over the scepter 
and bade me mount the throne, and gave to me the crown. Then he him- 
self withdrew from off the throne. I gazed upon the whole earth round 
about; things under it, and high above the heaven. Then at my feet a mul- 
titude of stars fell down, and I their number reckoned up. They passed by 
me like armed ranks of men (Ezek. Trag. 73-81). 


The pre-Maccabean I Enoch 14 also relies on the visionary structure of 
Ezekiel’s visio Dei.*? In this heavenly ascent narrative, Enoch travels to 
heaven and gazes upon ‘a lofty throne’ and the ‘Great Glory’ sitting 
upon it (J En. 14.18-20). Although there is no mention of a trans- 
formation of Enoch at this point, in ch. 71 composed in the first century 
BCE, after Enoch has a vision of God, the ‘Head of Time’, he states, 
‘my whole body mollified, and my spirit transformed’ (J En. 71.10-11). 


81. See the detailed presentation of the kabéd by J. Fossum, ‘Glory 12> 86a’, 
in K. van der Toorn et al. (eds.), Dictionary of Deities and Demons in the Bible 
(Leiden: E.J, Brill, 1996). 

82. This date is determined by R.G. Robertson in the Introduction to his English 
translation of Ezekiel the Tragedian in OTP, II, pp. 803-807; the most recent mod- 
ern edition of this text can be found in B. Snell, Tragicorum Graecorum Frag- 
menta, I (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1971), pp. 288-301. 

83. This date is given to the ch. 14 by E. Isaac in his Introduction to the English 
translation of the Ethiopic Book of Enoch in OTP, I, pp. 5-12. 
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He then is greeted by an angel as the divine judge, the ‘Son of Man’ 
C1 En. 71.14). 

The transformation of Enoch is quite developed in the first-century 
CE writing 2 Enoch where Enoch is brought into the tenth heaven 
before God.** He ‘saw the face of the Lord’ which is ‘like iron made 
burning hot in a fire [and] brought out, and it emits sparks and is incan- 
descent’ (2 En. 22.1 J).8° Immediately following this vision, God orders 
Michael to strip Enoch from his ‘earthly clothing’ and ‘anoint him with 
my delightful oil, and put him into the clothes of my glory’ (2 En. 22.8 
J). In so doing, Enoch is transformed into an angelic being: ‘And I 
looked at myself, and I had become like one of his glorious ones, and 
there was no observable difference’ (2 En. 22.10 J and A). By the time 
of the compilation of 3 Enoch, Enoch experiences a fiery 
transformation into the angel Metatron, the Prince of the Divine 
Presence (cf. 3 En. 15) Clearly the mechanism of vision mysticism has 
informed these narrative cycles. 

That these ideas were a current in other first-century Judaisms, is 
most vivid in the Philonic corpus. This is not too surprising since Philo 
attempted to rewrite Jewish tradition in light of Hellenistic mysterio- 
sophy.** So W. Bousset has observed that ‘no mysticism reached the 
height of Philo’s desire for union with the living, all-highest God’.®’ 


84. F.I. Anderson in the Introduction to 2 Enoch in OTP, I, pp. 91-97, suggest 
the late first century CE as a date for this text. This may be too late since we find the 
pre-70 command in 51.4 to pray to the Temple three times daily. For this Jewish 
custom, see Dan. 6.11 and Acts 3.1, 

85. 22.1 A simply states: ‘I saw the Lord. His face was strong and very glorious 
and terrible.’ 

86. It has been suggested that Philo was influenced by Hermeticism. On this 
subject, see R. Reitzenstein, Poimandres (Leipzig: Teubner, 1906); C.H. Dodd, The 
Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, pp. 54-73, discusses possible thematic con- 
nections between Hermeticism and Philo; H.D. Betz, ‘The Delphic Maxim’, 
pp. 477-82, notes the striking similarity of the interpretation of the Delphic maxim 
in Philo and Hermeticism. Now that J.-P. Mahé in Hermes en Haute-Egypte, Ul, has 
discovered the Armenian and Greek Definitions which prove that the Hermetic say- 
ings are older than the treatises that comprise the Corpus Hermeticum, it is quite 
plausible that Philo could have been influenced by Hermeticism. Lately, Mahé has 
even argued that the Book of Thoth from the first century BCE is a ‘pre-Hermetic’ 
writing: see his ‘Book of Thoth’, pp. 353-63. See also the work of G. Quispel, 
“Hermes Trismegistus and the Origins of Gnosticism’, VC 46 (1992), pp. 1-19. 

87. W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums in spéithellenistischen Zeitalter (ed. 
H. Gressman; HNT, 21; Tubingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1966), p. 452. Cf. Goodenough, By 
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This desire for union and immortality hinged upon abandonment of the 
body and ascent into the heavens. Thus, for Philo, the life-long aim of 
the human was to ‘see’ God. 

Sight was the most excellent and divine of the senses for Philo 
because it alone was able to ‘raise its head’ and ‘look up’ to the heavens 
and God (Abr. 164). Thus the name ‘Israel’ was extraordinary, desig- 
nating the special race of humans who see God (cf. Rer. Div. Her. 35— 
36, 76; Plant. 46; Leg. Gai. 4-5; Migr. Abr. 18; Fug. 140). Philo states: 
‘This race is called in the Hebrew tongue Israel, but expressed in our 
tongue, the word is “he that sees God (Op@v Gedv)” and to see him 
seems to me of all possessions, public or Private, the most precious’ 
(Leg. Gai. 4).58 This special race which has ‘the faculty of seeing’ 
strives ‘to press upwards to heaven (98avev mpdcg odpavdy dva- 
yKatov)’.8? 

Once there, this race of visionaries “may banquet on incorruption and 
remain unscathed forever (cic adGapcias EottaGeioa tov GEL YPOvov 
anijpov Siapévy)’ (Rer. Div. Her. 35-36).°° ‘The good man alone sees 
(novoc BhEnet 6 Goteioc)’ (Rer. Div. Her. 78)! Advancing to God, the 
good man sees him and partakes of the divine manna, the ‘heavenly, 
incorruptible food of the soul—the soul which is fond of the visionary 
experience (tiv odpaviov wuxis $\A0CEGpOVos GPOapPtOV TPOdTV)’ 
(Rer, Div. Her. 78-79).°? Those people who have arrived at such a state 
of knowledge ‘have passed over to the immortal and most perfect race 
of beings (16 dp@aptov Kai teAewdtatov yévoc)’ (Sacr. 7).°3 Philo 
emphasizes that the immortality of the mind is proven by the fact that 
‘there are some persons whom God...has enabled to soar above all 

species and genera’ and has brought before him to stand next to him in 
heaven (Sacr. 8). They have become angels! 


Light; D. Winston, ‘Was Philo a Mystic?’, in J. Dan and F. Talmadge (eds.), Studies 
in Jewish Mysticism (Cambridge, MA: Association for Jewish Studies, 1982), 

p. 15-41. 
88. F.H. Colson, Philo, X (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1943), 
pp. 4-5. 

89, F.H. Colson and G.H. Whitaker, Philo, IV (LCL; London: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1932), pp. 300-301. 

90. Colson and Whitaker, Philo, IV, pp. 300-301. 

91. Colson and Whitaker, Philo, IV, pp. 320-21. 

92. Colson and Whitaker, Philo, 1V, p. 320; my translation. 

93. F.H. Colson and G.H. Whitaker, Philo, II (LCL; London: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1942), pp. 98-99. 
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The paradigm hero of this philosophy for Philo is Moses. Philo 
relates in De posteritate Caini that Moses yearned ‘to see (Opav) God 
and to be seen (6pG00at) by him’ (Poster. C. 13).9* So Moses ascended 
to God by entering into ‘the thick darkness where God was’ (Exod. 
20.21) (Poster. C. 14). Philo frequently describes Moses’ attempts to 
‘see’ God after he has ascended to heaven as related in Exodus 33. In 
De mutatione nominum, Moses is ‘the explorer of nature which lies 
beyond our vision (6 tig Ge1lsotc dboEews Seats [Kai BEdntM¢])’ 
(Mut. Nom. 7), the man who tells us that ‘the Lord of all was seen 
(abBfjvat tov TOV GAwv Kdptov)’ (Mut. Nom. 2). This vision is assumed 
by Philo because in Exod. 33.23 it is stated that Moses entered ‘into the 
darkness’. This expression, ‘the darkness’, means figuratively ‘the in- 
visible and incorporeal essence (tiv ddpatov Kat dodpatov ovciay)’ 
(Mut. Nom. 7).°> Thus, Moses, by entering the darkness, has achieved 
vision and union with God. 

Philo, however, insists that God ‘by his very nature cannot be seen 
(OpGo@a1)’ (Mut. Nom. 9; cf. Fug. 101)°° because ‘the man that wishes 
to set his gaze upon the Supreme Essence, before he sees (iSeiv) him 
will be blinded by the rays that beam forth all around him’ (Fug. 165).°” 
Thus Philo cites that Moses ‘turned away his face’ (Exod. 3.6) and saw 
only God’s backside (Exod. 33.23; cf. Fug. 165; Poster. C. 169; Mut. 
Nom. 6). So Moses is the great ‘hierophant’ whose soul embarked on 
the mission of the visio Dei even though he knew that to comprehend 
God’s essence is impossible and that God’s essence is invisible. 
Regardless, the hero Moses entreated God ‘to be his own interpreter 
and reveal his own nature to him, for he says, “Show me yourself” ’ 
(Exod. 33.12). This demonstrated that Moses knew that no human, by 
relying on human faculties and physical senses including the eyes, is 
competent to learn the nature of God in his essence. So he must call 
upon God for assistance and gaze upon him with the eyes of his soul 
(Poster. C. 15-16). 

The ideal humans, according to Philo, were a group of first-century 
Jewish mystics who lived near the lake Mareotic in Egypt. They sought 
to ascend and secure a vision of God, as Philo relates: ‘But it is well 


94. Colson and Whitaker, Philo, II, pp. 334-35. 

95. F.H. Colson and G.H. Whitaker, Philo, V (LCL; London: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1934), pp. 142-45. 

96. Colson and Whitaker, Philo, V, pp. 146-47. 

97. Colson and Whitaker, Philo, V, pp. 100-101. 
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that the Therapeutae, a people always taught from the first to use their 
sight (BAgme1v), should desire the vision of the Existent (tig tod Svtog 
0éac) and soar above the sun of our senses’ (Vit. Cont. 11).°8 They 
accomplished these vision quests by living a life of austerity, con- 
templating holy texts, praying, and singing hymns. We are told that 
because they adhere to such an austere program, they are fit to live ‘in 
the soul alone’ and are called ‘citizens of Heaven’ (obpavod noAit@v)’ 
(Vit. Cont. 90).2? Thus they believed themselves to be transformed into 
angelic beings as the result of their contemplative lives and visionary 
experiences. Philo tells us that once they had soared to heaven and 
gazed upon God, they ‘never leave their place in this company which 
carries them on to perfect happiness’ (Vir. Cont. 11). Such is their 
‘deathless and blessed life’ which has replaced their mortal one (Vit. 
Cont. 13). 


b. The Journey through the Celestial Temple 

Unlike Hellenism, within Judaism the visionary experience was intri- 
cately linked to the heavenly journey through the Temple. Therefore, it 
is difficult, if not inconceivable, to study the visionary experience apart 
from the celestial Temple traditions. In Judaism, the visionary experi- 
ence is the culmination of the practioner’s journey through the holy 
rooms or hékalét of the Temple. Gazing on God’s manifestation in the 
heavenly Holy of Holies was part of the worship program as well as the 
transformative process. 

It has been shown by Rachel Elior that, in the aftermath of the 
destruction of the Temple in 70 CE, Jews within mystical circles were 
perpetuating Temple worship by fostering the idea of a surrogate heav- 
enly Temple,'® developed largely from the visions of Ezekiel that were 
written following the destruction of the first Temple.!°! Refusing to 


98. F.H. Colson, Philo, IX (LCL; Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1941), pp. 118-19. 

99. Colson, Philo, IX, pp. 168-69. 

100. See R. Elior, ‘From Earthly Temple to Heavenly Shrines: Prayer and Sacred 
Song in the Hekhalot Literature and its Relations to Temple Traditions’, JSQ 4 
(1997), pp. 217-67. Cf. J. Maier, Vom Kultus zur Gnosis (Salzburg: Mueller, 1964), 
pp. 133-35; C. Newsom, Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice (HSS, 27; Atlanta: Scholars 
Press, 1985); Newsom, ‘“‘He Has Established for Himself Priests”’’, in L. Schiffman 
(ed.), Archaeology and History in the Dead Sea Scrolls (JSPSup, 8; Sheffield: JSOT 
Press, 1990), pp. 114-15. 

101. For the biblical background of this imagery, refer to J.D. Levenson, ‘The 
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accept the end of their religious worship in the wake of the destruction 
of their cult center, they focused on the notion of a spiritual world 
whose cultic practices now operated on a mystical-ritual praxis. The 
structure of the earthly Temple was projected into the heavens as a 
series of three or seven hékalét or shrines, merkabdét or chariots, d‘birim 
or Holy of Holies.' According to Elior, the priestly and Levitical 
traditions of Temple worship were elevated and transferred to these 
supernal regions in the form of angelic duties and liturgical practices. 
The priestly ritual was understood to be performed by the angels in the 
heavenly sanctuary. As the primary liturgical performers, the angels 
were responsible for the ceremonies associated with the priestly bless- 
ing, the use of Divine Names, the pronunciation of the unutterable 
Name of God, the recitation of prayers, and the performance of music. 
Because of the linkage between visionary experience and these celes- 
tial Temple traditions, a survey of these traditions in Second Temple 
Jewish literature is in order. This survey should help to inform us about 
the nature of the heavenly Temple and journeys that climax in behold- 
ing, serving, or worshiping the enthroned deity in the Holy of Holies. 
The vision in J En. 14.8-25,'° based on Ezekiel 1, represents one of the 


Temple and the World’, JR 64 (1984), pp. 275-98; Levenson, Sinai and Zion: An 
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tuality From the Bible Through the Middle Ages (World Spirituality, 13; New York: 
Crossroad, 1986); E. Theodore Mullen, The Divine Council in Canaanite and Early 
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103. For translation see E. Isaac, OTP, I, pp. 13-89. Cf. M. Black, Apocalypsis 
Henochi Graece (PVTG, 3.1; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1970); Black, The Book of Enoch 
or 1 Enoch: A New English Edition (SVTP, 7; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1985); J.T. Milik 
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earliest accounts of a person ascending through a heavenly shrine of fire 
(7 En. 14.10-14) to a holier shrine within (J En. 14.15-17) where the 
‘Great Glory’ is enthroned (J En. 14.19-20).'™ His throne, like the one 
in Ezekiel’s vision, has ‘wheels like the shining sun’ (/ En. 14.18; cf. 
Ezek. 1.15-21). 

In this passage, we have a reference to the outer sanctuary or hékal of 
the Jerusalem Temple and the interior room, the Holy of Holies, ele- 
vated and transferred to the celestial realms. As he entered the first 
heavenly shrine, Enoch states that he passed through a wall of hail- 
stones and fire (J En. 14.9). It is plausible that this refers to the rear 
wall of the Temple’s ’a/am or porch through which the priest entered 
the outer sanctuary.!°5 These three structures seem to reflect a cos- 
mology of three heavens where the wall and shrines occupy the three 
layers of heaven.!% 

Enoch remarks that ‘a flaming fire’ surrounded and stood before the 
Glory so that even the angels could not come too close to him (J En. 
14.23). Ten thousand times ten thousand angels stand before the Glory 
in praise (1 En, 14.22-23). These angels are the priests of the supernal 
Temple who in God’s holy chamber ‘draw near’ to him ‘by night or by 
day’, never leaving his presence (J En. 14.22-23).!°7 Such a picture of 
the heavens is similarly recounted by Philo of Alexandria when he 
States in his tract, De specialibus legibus, that ‘the highest and truest 
temple of God’ has as its most holy place ‘the heaven’, as its votive 
offerings ‘the stars’, and as its priests ‘the angels’ who are the ministers 
of his power (Spec. Leg. 1.66). 

The Testament of Levi'® recounts an ascent into the heavenly Temple 
comparable to 7 Enoch. Researchers have argued that earlier versions 
of this text rely on a cosmology of three heavens through which Levi 
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journeys. Later versions have expanded the heavens to seven.!° In any 
case, the uppermost heaven is clearly associated with the celestial 
Temple. Levi states that ‘in the uppermost heaven of all dwells the 
Great Glory in the Holy of Holies superior to all holiness’ (7. Levi 3.4). 
The upper realms are populated with multiple thrones and angels who 
offer praise to God eternally (T. Levi 3.8). Priestly duties are performed 
by the angels in the Testament of Levi. In the upper heavens, bloodless 
sacrifice on behalf of the sins of the people is made by the angels, the 
heavenly priests. In Levi’s second vision, he ascends again and is put 
through a priestly consecration ceremony. He is anointed, washed, and 
fed bread and wine by the angels. Afterwards, he is dressed in priestly 
garments, indicating his transformation (7. Levi 8). 

The same is true of the second-century account of Enoch’s ascent 
through seven heavens and his investiture in 2 Enoch.'° The sixth and 
seventh heavens represent the scene of Temple worship where the 
angelic liturgy is performed at its best (2 En. 8-9). Like the Holy of 
Holies, the seventh heaven is the dwelling place of God’s presence 
upon his throne (2 En. 9.9-11). Enoch is brought before God’s throne 
and prostrates himself twice before the deity (2 En. 9.8; 9.12-14), Remi- 
niscent of priestly consecration, he is anointed and dressed in ‘glorious 
garments’ (2 En. 19.17). As we saw earlier, when Enoch sees himself, 
he reports that he had been transformed into an angel (2 En. 9.19). 

Although the Apocalypse of Abraham does not explicitly equate its 
seven heavens with chambers of the celestial Temple, it alludes to this. 
This is particularly clear in the fact that just as priests make sacrifices 
on the altar outside the Jerusalem Temple, Abraham must perform sac- 
tifices before ascending into the heavens (Apoc. Abr. 9-16). In addition, 
he must recite the proper liturgy before he is allowed access to the high- 
est heaven (Apoc. Abr. 17). Once admitted into the seventh heaven, the 
scene described belongs to speculations about Ezekiel’s visions of 
God’s throne: 
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And as the fire rose up, soaring to the highest point, I saw under the fire a 
throne of fire and the many-cyed ones round about, reciting song, under 
the throne four fiery living creatures, singing. And the appearance of 
each of them was the same, each having four faces. And this (was) the 
aspect of their faces: of a lion, of a man, of an ox, and of an eagle. Each 
one had four heads on its body so that the four living creatures had six- 
teen faces... And while I was still standing and watching, I saw behind 
the living creatures a chariot with fiery wheels... (Apoc. Abr. 18.3- 12). 


There is no doubt that Abraham has entered the Holy of Holies, the 
highest of the heavens. 

The fragments of the Apocalypse of Zephaniah" also recount a jour- 
ney through various heavens. According to a reference from this text 
preserved by Clement of Alexandria, the angels who lived in these 
heavens were enthroned in Temple shrines and participating in heav- 
enly liturgy: 


And a spirit took me and brought me up into the fifth heaven. And I saw 
angels who are called ‘lords’, and the diadem was set upon them in the 
Holy Spirit, and the throne of each of them was sevenfold more (bril- 
liant) than the light of the rising sun. (And they were) dwelling in the 


temples of salvation and singing hymns to the ineffable most high God 
(Stromata 5.11.77). 


The Qumran literature suggests that these ideas were not merely 
imaginative stories in texts.'!? In this first-century community, these 
ideas were communal beliefs connected with living liturgical practices. 
Because the Qumranites believed that the Jerusalem Temple was defiled 
and its priesthood corrupt, they seem to have turned their attention to 
developing a cult of the celestial ‘Temple. This is quite vivid in the litur- 
Bical text, Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice, which describes the throne- 
toom of God as a heavenly Temple and the angels as God’s priests.' 
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The text itself consists of thirteen songs to be performed on the first 
thirteen Sabbaths of each year. The intent of the Qumranites was to 
establish and maintain a state of purity so that, through these songs, 
they could engage in the heavenly worship service before God’s mer- 
kabd, communing with the angels and sharing in their priestly duties. 
The songs begin by praising God and addressing the angels. Several of 
the songs provide a liturgical journey through the lower sanctuaries of 
the Temple and its courts. Through the performance of this liturgy, the 
participant is taken into the Holy of Holies in order to join the angelic 
worship before God’s throne. 

Thus, our first certain reference to a Merkavah vision occurs in the 
Qumran literature, a literature that may represent a community of Jew- 
ish mystics who liturgically built the heavenly Temple in their midst 
each Sabbath and entered it to worship alongside the angels before 
God’s throne-chariot (cf. 4Q400-407, 11Q17, 4Q286-87 and 4Q491). It 
was probably the intent of the Qumranites to establish and maintain a 
state of purity so that, through the singing of the liturgical songs, they 
could engage in heavenly worship and gaze mystically on God on his 
throne-chariot. In various texts found at the Dead Sea (1QH XIV 13-14; 
1QH xXIx 20-23; 1QH xXIx 10-14; 1QH xxi 10; 1QS XI 5-10), the 
Qumranites insist that they actually belong to the congregation of 
angels. In a fragmentary poem, the author claims to have ascended into 
heaven and taken a seat there, ‘reckoned with gods and established in 
the holy congregation’.''* Even though the Qumran texts do not expli- 
citly state that the goal of the journey into the celestial Temple is 
visionary, this certainly is implied since their liturgical songs describe 
the heavens in great detail, making it possible for the practioner to 
visualize his movement through the héka/ét into the Holy of Holies 
where he can view God and worship him appropriately. The evidence 


J. Baumgarten, ‘The Qumran Sabbath Shirot and Rabbinic Merkabah Traditions’, 
RQ 13 (1988), pp. 199-213; S. Segert, ‘Observations on Poetic Structures in the 
Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice’, RO 13 (1988), p. 215-23; B. Nitzan, Qumran 
Prayer and Religious Poetry (STDJ, 12; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1994), pp. 273-311; 
Morray-Jones, ‘The Temple Within’; C. Fletcher-Louis, ‘Ascent to Heaven and the 
Embodiment of Heaven: A Revisionist Reading of the Songs of the Sabbath Sacri- 
fice’ (SBLSP; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1998), pp. 367-99. 

114. M. Smith, ‘Two Ascended to Heaven: Jesus and the Author of 4Q491’, in 
J.H. Charlesworth (ed.), Jesus and the Dead Sea Scrolls (New York: Doubleday, 
1992), pp. 290-301. 
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seems to support the conclusion that the Qumranites actually were 
practicing ascent through the esoteric Temple by means of liturgy.!!5 
According to Christopher Morray-Jones, they may even have been 
ritually constructing the ideal Temple through liturgical performance 
and intensive visualization.!'¢ 


4. Conclusion 


One of the objects of this work is to expand our knowledge of vision 
mysticism in early first-century Christianity by viewing the Gospel of 
John as a product of this horizon.''’ It is not a new observation that 
early Christianity was characterized by a variety of soteriological sys- 
tems. The vision mystical form has often been overlooked, perhaps 
because research on soteriology largely has focused on New Testament 
literature which does not develop a mystical scheme of salvation to any 
great extent. 

This does not mean that the New Testament literature is unaware of 
this salvific pattern. It is certainly alluded to in 2 Cor. 3.18 where Paul 
states that the vision of the Glory initiates a metamorphosis into the 
divine likeness: 


And we all, with unveiled face, beholding in a mirror the Glory of the 
Lord, are being changed into his likeness from one degree of Glory to 
another for this comes from the lord, who is the Spirit (etc 5€ MavtEs 


115. M. Smith, Clement of Alexandria and a Secret Gospel of Mark (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1973), pp. 239-40; Smith, ‘Ascent to the Heavens’, 
pp. 411-12; Smith, ‘Two Ascended to Heaven’, pp. 290-301; see also, Strugnell, 
‘Angelic Liturgy’, pp. 318-45; Scholem, Jewish Gnosticism, pp. 29, 128; Schiff- 
man, ‘Merkavah Speculation’, pp. 14-47; Newsom, Songs; Newsom, ‘Merkavah 
Exegesis’, pp. 11-30. 

116. Morray-Jones, ‘The Temple Within’. 

117. For previous work on the subject of mysticism in early Christianity, see 
Rowland, Open Heaven; J. Fossum, The Name of God and the Angel of the Lord 
(WUNT, 36; Tuingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1985); Fossum, ‘Jewish—Christian Christology 
and Jewish Mysticism’, VC 37 (1983), pp. 260-87, Fossum, “The Magharians: A 
Pre-Christian Jewish Sect and its Significance for the Study of Gnosticism and 
Christianity’, Henoch 9 (1987), pp. 303-44; Fossum, ‘Colossians 1.15-18a in the 
Light of Jewish Mysticism and Gnosticism’, NTS 35 (1989), pp. 183-201; G. 
Stroumsa, ‘Form(s) of God: Some Notes on Metatron and Christ’, HTR 76 (1985), 
pp. 269-88; Segal, Paul the Convert, pp. 34-71; Morray-Jones, ‘Paradise Revisited’, 
pp. 177-217, 265-92. 
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avaKxeKxadvppéva mpocdnr@ thy S6Eav Kupiov xatompropevor thy 
abdtiy cikova petapopdovpeda and &d§ng Eig S6Eav KaBdnep and 
Kupiou mvevpatoc).! 


Even though this passage has received an enormous amount of schol- 
arly energy, I wish to draw attention solely to the motif that those who 
see the Glory are transformed into the Glory.'!® It is arguable that Paul 
speaks here of the face-to-face encounter with one’s self by implement- 
ing the middle form of the verb xatontpi¢@ which means ‘to produce 
one’s own image in a mirror’ or ‘to behold oneself in a mirror’.'”° This 
rendering suggests that the vision is a vision of one’s divine self. When 
one sees oneself in a mirror, one is viewing the Lord’s Glory. This 
vision creates change, transforming the person, degree by degree, into 
the divine Glory which is seen in the mirror.'*! It is obvious that this 


118. For a fuller discussion of this passage, refer to DeConick, Seek to See Him, 
pp. 170-71. 

119. Recently, Segal, Paul the Convert, p. 60, noted that ‘Paul's use of the lan- 
guage of transformation often goes unappreciated’ as is the case in 2 Cor. 3.18 
where the Christian beholds the kabéd as ‘in a mirror and are transformed into his 
image’. On possible connections with bowl divination, see Segal, Paul the Convert, 
pp. 323-24 n, 94, It has been argued that the mystical beholding in 2 Cor. 3.18 has 
been divested by Paul of its authentic mystical sense since the moment of behold- 
ing, for Paul, is primarily Christian worship. On this, see R. Bultmann, The Second 
Letter to the Corinthians (ed. E. Dinkler; trans. R.A. Harrisville, Minneapolis, 
1985), p. 96, 

120. LSJ, ‘xatonpiCw’; cf. J. Dupont, ‘Le chrétien, miroir de la gloire divine 
d’aprés 2 Cor. III,18’, RB 56 (1949), pp. 394-95; P. Corssen, ‘Paulus und Por- 
phyrios (Zur Erklirung von 2 Kor 3,18)’, ZNW 19 (1920), pp. 2-10; N. Hugedé, La 
métaphore du miroir dans les Epitres de saint Paul aux Corinthians (Neuchatel and 
Paris, 1957), pp. 52-62; Bultmann, Second Corinthians, pp. 90-96. For the trans- 
lation ‘to behold as in a mirror’, refer to L.L. Belleville, Reflections of Glory: 
Paul's Polemical Use of the Moses-Doxa Tradition in 2 Corinthians 3.1-18 
(ISNTSup, 52; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1991), p. 279 n. 3. For the translation ‘to 
reflect’, see Belleville, Reflections of Glory, pp. 280-81 and n. 1 on both pages 
where the classic work by W.C. van Unnik, ‘With Unveiled Face”, an Exegesis of 
2 Corinthians iii 12-18’, NovT 6 (1963), pp. 153-69, is noted. 

121. See R. Reitzenstein, Historia Monachorum und Historia Lausiaca: Eine 
Studie zur Geschichte des Ménchtums und der friihchristlichen Begriffe Gnostiker 
und Pneumatiker (FRLANT, 24, Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1916) 
pp. 242-55; I. Hermann, Kyrios und Pneuma (Munich: Késel, 1961), p. 55; 
H. Windisch, Der zweite Korintherbrief (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1924), p. 128; C. Wagner, ‘Gotteserkenntnis im Spiegel und Gottesliebe in den 
beiden Korintherbriefen’, Bijdragen 19 (1958), pp. 380-81. Bultmann, Second 
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text belongs to one of the oldest strata of vision mysticism of early 
Christianity. Other Pauline passages that speak of being transformed 
into Christ or his image should probably be understood as echoes of this 
type of mytical soteriology (cf. Gal. 4.19; Rom. 8.29; 12.2; Phil. 2.5; 
3.20-21; 1 Cor. 15.49; 2 Cor. 5.17; Col. 3.9-10). 

Similarly in 1 Jn 3.2, we find a reference to transformation into the 
divine as the result of a visio Dei:!?? 


Beloved, we are God’s children now; it does not yet appear what we 
shall be, but we know that when he appears we shall be like him, 
because we shall see him as he is (o(Sapev Stt €av davepwOt, Spoor 
aing godpe0a, Sti dydSpeGa abtov KaGds éottv). 


It appears that here we find that the visionary experience and the trans- 
formation has been postponed from the present moment to the indefinite 
future (cf. Col. 3.4). This transposes the experience from the realm of 
mysticism to the realm of eschatology. This combination of Greek 
mysteriosophy (transformation by gaze) and Jewish eschatology (trans- 
formation of the righteous in the eschaton) has not been sufficiently 
pointed out by previous exegetes.'?3 As we shall see later, it is signi- 
ficant that we find this happening in the Johannine corpus. 

We might also mention the Christian—-Jewish apocalypse from the 
late first or early second century, the Ascension of Isaiah.'*4 It seems to 
belong to this vision mystical trajectory as well. According to the text, 
Isaiah ascends through the first five heavens. He sees in each celestial 
realm an enthroned angel with other angels flanking him and offering 
his praise. The praise of the angels is directed toward God who resides 
far above in the seventh heaven (Asc. Isa. 7.17). As Isaiah ascends, he 
is progressively transformed, until he reaches the seventh heaven. In 


Corinthians, p. 95, notes that ‘the meaning is not that we are changed into a “like- 
ness” of the Kyrios, but rather that we are made like his essence, thus also become 
86&a...we are changed into that which we behold’. Cf. Rom. 8.29; Phil. 3.21. Thus, 
Bultmann understands the vision to be that of the ‘essence’ not the ‘form’. 

122. Cf. R. Bultmann, The Johannine Epistles, (ed. R.W. Funk; trans. R.P. 
O'Hara, L.C. McGaughy, and R.W. Funk; Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1973), pp. 48-49. 

123, The best commentary on this is by R. Schnackenburg, The Johannine 
Epistles (New York: Crossroad, 1992), although the religio-historical derivations 
are not sufficiently distinguished. 

124. For translation, see M.A. Knibb, O7P, II, pp. 156-76; cf. R-H. Charles, The 
Ascension of Isaiah (London: A, & C. Black, 1900). 
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this heaven, Isaiah sees the souls of the righteous dead gazing ‘intently 
upon the Glory’. Isaiah and the angels make quick glances at God (Asc. 
Isa. 9.37-38). It is in this heaven that Isaiah is completely transformed 
into an angel (Asc. Isa. 9.30). 

As we have seen, broadly speaking, the tenets of vision mysticism in 
the ancient Greco-Roman world at the time of the composition of the 
Johannine Gospel taught that in order to have life, one could ascend to 
heaven and view the deity. This visio Dei transformed the person into 
the divine. Such is the Religio-historical Horizon that informed the 
discourses about heavenly ascent and visionary experience in the 
Gospel of John. 

It is to this horizon that John is reacting when he makes the state- 
ments that no one has ascended into heaven except Jesus nor has 
anyone ever seen the Father except the Son. Moreover, it is from this 
horizon that John will draw meaningful images in order to create his 
own peculiar soteriology. By so doing, he keeps this soteriology rele- 
vant to his audience. At the same time that he articulates with the 
Religio-historical Horizon, he disarticulates from it in order to remain 
faithful to his community’s experiences and teachings. 


Chapter 3 


JOHANNINE POLEMIC AGAINST VISION MYSTICISM: THE TRADITIO- 
RELIGIOUS HORIZON AND THE POINT OF DISCOURSE! 


You will seek me and you will not find me; 
where I am you cannot come 
(John 7.34). 


It seems that the Gospel of John was in discourse with some variety of 
mystical ascent theology popular in first-century Jewish and Christian 
esoteric circles. The Johannine discourse certainly intersects with the 
Religio-historical Horizon of vision mysticism as discussed in the pre- 
vious chapter. The time has arrived, however, to focus on a more speci- 
fic target. That is, can we determine the Traditio-religious Horizon of 
the Johannine community and its Point of Discourse? 

In order to answer this question, we must first proceed by determin- 
ing more exactly the Point of Discourse that John has identified. I sug- 
gest that analysis of three major passages, Jn 14.3-7; 14.20-23; and 
20.24-29, will identify more precisely the Point of Discourse according 
to John. In this identification, John’s Traditio-religious Horizon will be 
mirrored. It must be recognized that this horizon will only be reflective 
of Johannine space and thus will only bear a relative relationship to the 
historical event of the discourse itself. 


1. A short version of this chapter was presented to the faculty and students of 
the Department of Philosophy and Religion at Colgate University under the title, 
‘Faith Mysticism in the Gospel of John: The Johannine Response to Ascent and 
Vision Mysticism’ (13 December 1993, Hamilton, New York), and to the Thomas 
Christianity Consultation at the annual SBL convention in Philadelphia, 1995, 
under the title: ‘“Blessed are those who have not seen” (Jn 20.29): Johannine Pol- 
emic Against the Mystical Thomas Tradition.’ Since then, an earlier version of this 
chapter was published as, *‘Blessed are those who have not seen’ (Jn 20.29): Johan- 
nine Dramatization of an Early Christian Discourse’, in J.D. Turner and A. McGuire, 
The Nag Hammadi Library After Fifty Years: Proceedings of the 1995 Society of 
Biblical Literature Commemoration (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1997), pp. 381-98. 
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1. John 14.3-7 


The dialogue in the first of these passages, Jn 14.3-7, centers around the 
crucial term ‘the way (1 086c)’: 


‘And when I go and prepare a place for you, I will come again and will 
take you to myself, that where I am you may be also. And you know the 
way (tiv 0506v) where I am going’. Thomas said to him, ‘Lord, we do 
not know where you are going; how can we know the way (tiv 686v)?” 
Jesus said to him, ‘I am the way (1 680c), and the truth, and the life; no 
one comes to the Father, but by me. If you had known me, you would 
have known my Father also; henceforth you know him and have seen 
him’. 
According to R. Bultmann, ‘the way’ is a reference to the mythology 
that, when the soul separates from the body, it journeys to the sacred 
realm often guided by a superior being.” In other words, it is the route 
to heaven and divinity. 

A vivid instance of this in Christian literature is seen in the Syrian 
Odes of Solomon 39.9-13,? where the Lord’s footsteps to heaven create 
a path for his own to follow and, in this manner, ‘the Way has been 
appointed for those who cross over after him, and for those who adhere 


2. R. Bultmann, The Gospel of John: A Commentary (trans. G.R. Beasley- 
Murray; eds. R.W.N. Hoare and J.K. Riches; Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1971), 
pp. 603ff. where he refers to Hipp., El. 5.10.2, 5.16.1, 5.26.23; Exc. Theo. 38, 74; 
Tren., Adv. Haer. 1.13.6; 1.21.5; Epiph., Pan. 36.3.2-5; Origen c. Celsus 6.31; Acts 
Thom. 148, 167; Odes Sol. 39.9ff. [cp. 7.3, 13f.; 11.3; 22.7, 11; 24.13; 33.7ff.; 
41.11]; Mand. Lit. 38,77, 97f., 101, 132f., 134f.; Joh.-B. 198.20f., 199.3f., 239.14; 
Ginza 95.15, 247.16ff., 271.26f., 395.3ff., 429.17ff., 439.14ff., 487.8ff., 523.23ff., 
550.1ff; CH 1.26, 1.29, 4.11, 7.2, 9.10, 10.21. He states that the parabolic usage of 
the way in the Old Testament (e.g. Ps. 143.10; Isa. 63.14) is of little revelance here, 
p. 604 n. 5, Furthermore, he notes that ‘the way’ belongs together with ‘the door’ in 
10.7 which mythologically represents the entrance into life or the world of light, 
377-78 n. 7, 604 n. 5. Cf. Bultmann, ‘Die Bedeutung der neuerschlossenen man- 
daischen und manichiiischen Quellen fiir das Verstiindnis des Johannesevange- 
liums’, ZNW 24 (1925), pp. 100-146, esp. p. 135. Odeberg, Fourth Gospel, pp. 319- 
27, convincingly argues that the expression ‘door’ in Jn 10.9 refers to the door or 
gate of heaven being opened and is the same spiritual reality as described in Jn 
151. 

3. J.H. Bernard, The Odes of Solomon (Texts and Studies, 8.3; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1912); J.H. Charlesworth, The Odes of Solomon 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1973). 
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to the path of his faith; and who adore his name’ (Odes Sol. 39.13). In 
Ode 11, the hymnist tells us that ‘I ran in the Way in his peace, in the 
Way of truth’ (Odes Sol. 11.3). This verse functions as the beginning of 
a song about the hymnist’s ascent to Paradise (Odes Sol. 11.16), his 
vision of the Lord (Odes Sol. 11.13), and his transformation into a light- 
being (Odes Sol. 11.11). The Lord caused the mystic odist to ‘ascend 
from the regions below’ (Odes Sol. 22.1) and this is the Lord’s ‘Way’ 
which is ‘incorruptible’ (Odes Sol. 22.11). 

This use of the concept ‘the way’ as the heavenly route is already 
present in Judaism as evidenced in Philo. In De migratione Abrahami 
168-75, Philo explains that Exod. 24.1, ‘Come up to thy Lord, thou and 
Aaron and Nadab and Abihu and seventy of the Senate of Israel’, 
means that the soul must ‘come up’ to ‘behold the Existent One’ (Migr. 
Abr. 169). Furthermore, Aaron who symbolizes combining understand- 
ing and speech, Nadab who symbolizes voluntarily honoring the deity, 
and Abihu who symbolizes having need of God, are ‘the powers that 
form the bodyguard of the mind’ (Migr. Abr. 170). These ‘bodyguards’ 
are necessary because ‘the soul has reason to fear ascending in its own 
strength to the sight of Him that IS, ignorant as it is of the way (tiv 
086v)’ (Migr. Abr. 170).* So Moses, Philo’s paradigm mystic, in Exod. 
33.15 ‘prays that he may have God Himself, to guide him to the way 
that leads to Him (thy mpdc adtov Gyoucay dd6v)’ (Migr. Abr. 171). 
Philo warns unprepared mystics, however, that it is better to forego 
mystic ascent and roam through mortal life, than to ascend without 
‘divine direction’ and become shipwrecked along the way (Migr. Abr. 
171). 

The study of J. Pascher indicates that Philo interprets the ‘royal way 
(Bao.Aikt, 666)’ of Num. 20.17 as the way to the knowledge and 
vision of God.® Philo describes the ‘royal way’ as the road of ‘wisdom’ 
by which the ‘souls can make their escape to the Uncreated. For we 
may well believe that he who walks unimpeded along the King’s way 


4. FH. Colson and G.H. Whitaker, Philo, IV (LCL; Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1932 and reprints), pp. 230-31; my emphasis. 

5. Colson and Whitaker, Philo, IV, pp. 230-31. 

6. J. Pascher, H BAZIAIKH OAOZ: Der Kénigsweg zu Wiedergeburt und Ver- 
gottung bei Philon von Alexandreia (Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Alter- 
tums, 17.3-4; Paderbuorn: F. Schéningh, 1931). Cf. E.R. Goodenough, By Light 
(Amsterdam: Philo Press, 1969), who understands the ‘way’ to be the Mystic Road 
to God (pp. 14, 136, 145, 214, 219, 244, 280, 316, 355-56). 
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(0800 tig BactArkijc) will never flag or faint, till he comes into the 
presence of the King’ (Deus Imm. 159-61).’ Philo explains that the 
‘royal way’ is the eternal and indestructible way described in Gen. 6.12 
which leads to the recognition and knowledge of God; those who are 
endowed with ‘vision’, that is Israel, are able to journey along this road 
although they will be tempted to swerve off course by the earthly senses 
(Deus Imm. 142-44, cf. 162; Gig. 64; Migr. Abr. 146). 

Philo’s employment of 68dc in the technical sense as the road to 
heavenly ascent and vision is similar to the manner in which Hermetic- 
ism uses 080g. In CH 4.11, Hermes tells Tat that ‘if your vision of it 
[God’s image] is sharp and you understand it with the eyes of your 
heart, believe me, child, you shall discover the way that leads above 
(tH mpdg ta Eva d8dv) or, rather, the image itself will show you the 
way (oSnyjoe1)’. He continues by informing Tat that vision has a 
special drawing power, taking hold of the mystic and drawing him up to 
God like a ‘magnet stone draws iron’ (cf. CH 1.26-27). In the Excerpts 
of Stobaeus 6.18, Hermes explains that the one who has seen God is 
blessed but this visionary experience is not possible while one is in the 
body. One ‘must train his soul in this life, in order that, when it has 
entered the other world, where it is permitted to see God, it may not 
miss the way (6800) <which leads to Him>’. 

Since the goal of the ascent and vision is to become divinized like 
Hermes, the way of Hermes is ‘the way of immortality (e¢-e1H 
NTHNTATMOY)’, the ascent to the ninth heavenly sphere (Disc. 8-9 
63.10-14; cf. CH 10.7; 13.3).8 As we saw in Chapter 1, this immortal- 
ization is the result of vision of God. So the Hermetics speak of the 
experience of becoming God (CH 13.3, 10, 14) by casting off material- 
ity, ascending to heaven, and being absorbed into God (CH 1.24-26; 
10.13; Disc. 8-9 57.28-58.22; cf. CH 11.20; 12.1; Asc. 6.22). Thus, 
they explain: ‘If you ask about god, you ask also about the beautiful. 
Only one way (680¢) travels from here to the beautiful—reverence 
combined with knowledge’ (CH 6.5; cf. 11.22).° 


7. FH. Colson and G.H. Whitaker, Philo, III (LCL; Cambridge, MA, 1930 and 
Teprints), pp. 90-91. 

8. For an excellent summary of the Hermetic immortalization process, see J.-P. 
Mahé, ‘La voie d’'immortalité 4 la lumiére des Hermetica de Nag Hammadi et de 
découvertes plus récentes’, VC 45 (1991), pp. 347-75. 

9. A.D. Nock and A.-J. Festugiére, Corpus Hermeticum. I. Traités I-XII (Paris: 
Société d’ édition les belles lettres, 1945), p. 75. 
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A passage from the Excerpts of Stobaeus 2B.3-8 contains a synthesis 
of this theology. Tat is taught about ‘the only way that leads to Reality 
(4 mpdg GAn@etav 666c)’ (2B.5).!° This way is a ‘holy and divine way 
(686c¢)’ which is difficult to travel while the soul ‘is in the body’ 
(2B.5).!! The soul must feud against the vices and strive toward the 
Good (2B.6-7). Once the soul has won this contest, it is able to ‘mount 
upward’ and begin the ‘journey to the world above’ (2B.8). The soul 
yearns for the Good and must learn to know the Father so that the soul 
is freed and will not fail ‘to know whither it must wing its upward 
flight’ (2B.3-4). 

Connected to this is the discussion in Corpus Hermeticum 13 where 
Tat inquires about the way to be ‘born again’ (CH 13.3). Hermes 
explains that he is incapable of relating anything about this except to 
share a specific visionary experience when he left his human body and 
assumed ‘an immortal body (4@évatov cua)’ (CH 13.3).!? He goes on 
to describe a vision of his spiritual Self. He tells Tat that the Self must 
be cleansed of the twelve vices under the influence of the ten powers of 
God. Hermes, of course, is refering to the way of ascent through the 
planetary spheres, the removal of particular vices at each sphere, and 
the final absorption into the divine (cf. CH 1.24-26).'* Once this has 
happened, the new spiritual birth is possible and with it, divinity (CH 
13.10). Thus the road of ascent and vision is the way of rebirth.'* 

It is significant that all these texts, whether describing pre- or post- 
mortem ascent, agree that 636c¢ means the path that the soul will 
journey when it goes to heaven. It is quite certain that the Johannine 
author employs the terminology ‘the way’ in this technical sense. Thus 


10. A.-J. Festugitre, Corpus Hermeticum. Wl. Fragments extraits de Stobée I 
XXII (Paris: Société d’édition les belles lettres, 1954), p. 14. 

11. Festugitre, Corpus Hermeticum, I, p. 14. 

12. A.D. Nock and A.-J. Festugitre, Corpus Hermeticum, Ul, Traités XII-XVIIl, 
Asclépius (Paris: Société d’édition les belles lettres, 1945), p. 201. 

13. Refer to A.D. DeConick, Seek to See Him: Ascent and Vision Mysticism in 
the Gospel of Thomas (WCSup, 33; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1996), pp. 136-47, fora dis- 
cussion of the role of the vices and virtues in ascent patterns. 

14. C.H. Dodd, The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1953), pp. 44-53, discusses CH 13 and notes ‘expressions 
which recall the language of the Fourth Gospel and the First Epistle of John’ 
including the notion of rebirth. He argues that there lie ‘real similarities in thought’ 
behind these verbal parallels (p. 49). He provides a useful chart which compares 
passages from CH 13 and John (pp. 50-51). 
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Thomas’s reply makes sense: ‘Lord, we do not know where you are 
going; how can we know the way?’ (14.5). It appears that Thomas’s 
answer reflects the popular association of 680¢ with proleptic heavenly 
ascents. 

At the same time, the disciple Thomas is portrayed by the Johannine 
author as the fool in this discourse because of this ignorant statement.!5 
Clearly, in this passage, the Johannine author attributes to Thomas the 
confession that he and others with him are ignorant of the true way or 
route to heaven. 

It is probable that here we see evidence of the textualization of dis- 
course from the point of view of the Johannine community. The author, 
by deliberately characterizing Thomas as a fool in this passage, con- 
demns the hero of the Thomasine Christians. Moreover, his articulation 
of the discourse points to a particular feature of the dispute: the journey 
or ascent to heaven. John tells us that such ascent is not necessary, that 
Jesus himself is the only ‘way’ into heaven. This is stated in contra- 
distinction to the Thomasine belief which, from Thomas’s answer in 
14.5, appears to have encouraged proleptic heavenly ascents. 


2. John 14.20-23 


The next pericope that requires attention is Jn 14.20-23 where a certain 
Judas who is distinguished from Judas Iscariot (Jovdéac oby 0 ‘IoKa- 
pdtnc)'* is given the dunce cap: 


In that day you will know that I am in my Father, and you in me, and I in 
you. He who has my commandments and keeps them, he it is who loves 
me; and he who loves me will be loved by my Father, and I will love him 
and manifest (épgavicw) myself to him’. Judas (not Iscariot) (lotéac 
ody 6 ‘Toxapiétns) said to him, ‘Lord, how is it that you will manifest 
(€ugaviCerv) yourself to us, and not to the world?’ Jesus answered him, 
‘If a man loves me, he will keep my word, and my Father will love him, 
and we will come to him and make our home with him’. 


Judas is concerned about the method by which the followers of Jesus 
will be able to have a vision of Jesus when he is not in the ‘world’ 


15. Cf. J.H. Charlesworth, The Beloved Disciple: Whose Witness Validates the 
Gospel of John? (Valley Forge, PA: Trinity Press International, 1995), esp. pp. 261- 
64. 

16. The gloss, ‘not Iscariot’, was probably added to this passage by the Johan- 
nine redactor since Judas Iscariot had left the scene earlier. 
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anymore. Judas has interpreted the phrase ‘manifest myself to him 
(Euoaviow abtd éuavtdv)’ to refer to a theophany since he demands to 
know how the followers of Jesus will be able to behold the mani- 
festation while others in the world will not see it. 

The word éppavierv is used only in the New Testament in Jn 14.21- 
22 in this sense, but it is a word that is associated with the theophany in 
Exod. 33.13, 18 which is quoted by Philo in Leg. All. 3.101. He states 
that Moses represents the ‘mind more perfect and more thoroughly 
cleansed, which has undergone initiation into the great mysteries’ and 
which lifts its eyes ‘above and beyond creation” and ‘obtains a clear 
vision (€udaotv) of the uncreated One’ (Leg. Ali. 3.100). Thus Moses 
says in Exod. 33.13: ‘Manifest Thyself to me (‘Epgdvicdv j101 cavtov), 
let me see Thee that I may know Thee (yvmota@co iS ce)’ (Leg. All. 
3.101). Philo exegetes this passage, stating that Moses meant that he did 
not want God to ‘be manifested (€udavicGeinc)’ to him ‘by means of 
heaven or earth or water or air or any created thing at all’ (Leg. All. 
3.101). He believed that one can only receive ‘the clear vision (Enoa- 
otv) of God directly from the First Cause Himself’ (Leg. All. 3.102)."7 
Thus Philo employs the term EpgaviCerv to describe the vision of God 
himself. 

According to the Johannine author, it is actually a misunderstanding 
that Judas expects Jesus’ manifestation to be a theophany. When Jesus 
speaks of manifesting himself in the future to his followers, according 
to John, he intends to do this through a manifestation of divine love, not 
through a mystical visionary encounter such as that which Judas is 
anticipating. 

The identity of this ‘Judas’ is arguably linked with the Syrian 
Thomas tradition where the apostle Thomas has the unique appellation 
‘Judas Thomas’.!® The author of the Gospel of Thomas is named, 
‘Didymos Judas Thomas (AIAYHOC 1loyAaac -ewNac)’ (Prologue) while 
the Book of Thomas the Athlete is said to be the writing of Matthaias as 


17. F.H. Colson and G.H. Whitaker, Philo, I (LCL; Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1929 and reprints), pp. 368-69. 

18. H.-Ch. Puech, ‘The Gospel of Thomas’, in E. Hennecke and W. Schnee- 
melcher (eds.), New Testament Apocrypha (trans. R.McL. Wilson; Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1963), pp. 278-307; followed by H. Koester, ‘GNOMAI DIA- 
PHOROI: The Origin and Nature of Diversification in the History of Early Chris- 
tianity’, in J.M. Robinson and H. Koestler (eds.), Trajectories through Early 
Christianity (Philadephia: Fortress Press, 1971), pp. 127-28. 
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it was spoken to ‘Judas Thomas (ioyaac ewmMacy)’ (Thom. Cont. 
138.2).!9 The Greek Acts of Thomas introduce him as ‘Judas Thomas 
who is also Didymos (‘lovSa 8Gpa¢ 14 Kai AtSvp@)’,”? while generally 
the Syriac reads ‘Judas Thomas the Apostle’.”! In the oldest extant 
Syriac version of the Acts of Thomas, however, the principle character 
is simply called ‘Judas’.?? When Eusebius quotes the text of the Abgar 
Edessian legend, he uses ‘Judas who is also Thomas’ (‘IotSac 6 Kai 
@w@pGc),?3 but in his own summary, he only writes ‘Thomas’ (@wpdac) 
(1.13.4; 2.1.6).”4 In all these instances, however, in the Syriac trans- 
lation of Eusebius, ‘Judas Thomas’ is supplied.”> In the Doctrine of 
Addai, the apostle is known as ‘Judas Thomas’.” Significantly, accord- 
ing to the Syrian tradition, the apostle in Jn 14.22 is known as ‘Judas 
Thomas’ or ‘Thomas’ in the Curetonian Syriac version of Jn 14.22, 
‘Judas, not Iscariot’ reads ‘Judas Thomas’ while Codex Syrus Sinai- 
ticus reads simply, ‘Thomas’. 

What these traditions suggest is that in addition to Judas Iscariot, 
there was a disciple of Jesus whose actual name was ‘Judas’. At some 
point in time, Judas received the nickname ‘the Twin’: AtSvpoc 
(‘twin’) is a Greek rendition of the Aramaic 88M (‘twin’) which has 


19. J.D. Turner, The Book of Thomas the Contender from Codex II of the Cairo 
Gnostic Library from Nag Hammadi (CG II,7): The Coptic Text with Translation, 
Introduction, and Commentary (SBLDS, 23; Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 1975), 
pp. 8-9. 

20. A.F_J.Klijn, The Acts of Thomas: Introduction, Text, Commentary (NovTSup, 
5; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1962), p. 158. 

21. Klijn, Acts of Thomas, p. 5. 

22. In the fifth- or sixth-century fragmentary manuscript, Acta Mythologica 
Apostolorum (ed. A. Smith Lewis; Horae Semiticae, 3 and 4; London, 1904); in the 
complete tenth-century Syriac manuscript, the name ‘Judas’ is found, but this has 
afterwards been changed into ‘Thomas’; for a complete discussion, refer to A.F.J. 
Klijn, ‘John XIV 22 and the Name Judas Thomas’, in Studies in John presented to 
Professor Dr. J.N. Sevenster on the occasion of his Seventieth Birthday (NovTSup, 
24; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1970), p. 92. 

23. K. Lake, Eusebius: The Ecclesiastical History, 1 (2 vols.; LCL; Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1926), pp. 90-91. 

24. Lake, Eusebius: The Ecclesiastical History, I, pp. 86-87, 106-107 
respectively. 

25. Klijn, Acts of Thomas, p. 158. 

26. G. Howard, The Teaching of Addai (Texts and Translations, 16; Early 
Christian Literature Series, 4; Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1981), pp. 10-11. 
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been transliterated into Greek letters as OaG(c).?’ Thus the Syrian 
Thomas tradition preserves the primitive name of their hero ‘Judas’ 
along with the honorific title the *T'win’. Other traditions such as those 
found in Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John remember this apostle as 
simply ‘Thomas’. 

These traditions point to the probability that there was a disciple who 
was known as ‘Judas’ in the earliest traditions. In order to differentiate 
him from Judas Iscariot, the nickname ‘Thomas’ or ‘Twin’ was 
appended to Judas probably at an early date: thus, ‘Judas Thomas’ is 
preserved in the Syrian traditions. Eventually the name ‘Judas’ fell out 
of favor because it was so closely linked to the man who betrayed 
Jesus. As the name ‘Judas’ became unfavorable, ‘Judas’ was dropped in 
some traditions and the disciple was addressed by his nickname 
‘Thomas’ or ‘Twin’.?® 

That John was aware of the fact that ‘Thomas’ was only a title mean- 
ing ‘Twin’ and not the actual name is evidenced in John’s phrase 6 
Aeyopevog AiSvpos which is added to the name Thomas in Jn 11.16, 
20.24, and 21.2 (cf. 14.5d).?? Moreover, the presence of the disciple’s 
actual name ‘Judas’ in Jn 14.22 probably suggests that the Johannine 
author or redactor was familiar with the very early tradition that there 
was an apostle named Judas. It is plausible that Jn 14.22 represents a 
very early layer of tradition belonging to the Johannine community 


27. See Klijn, ‘Judas Thomas’, pp. 89-91; and Turner, The Book of Thomas, 
p. 114. Koester suggests that this Judas is to be identified with Judas the brother of 
James in Jude 1 and was probably a brother of Jesus according to primitive 
traditions, ‘GNOMAI DIAPHOROI, pp. 134-35. 

28. Cf. Klijn, ‘Judas Thomas’, pp. 88-96. The author of Lk. 6.15-16 and Acts 
1.13b shows how confusing the traditions surrounding the name ‘Judas Thomas’ 
were by the late first century. He has recorded both a ‘Thomas’ and a “Judas son of 
James’ in his list of the disciples, thereby seemingly representing this single 
disciple twice in his lists. The Gospels of Matthew and Mark, however, only record 
this disciple once under the name ‘Thomas’ and present the twelfth disciple as 
‘Thaddacus’ (Mt. 10.3; Mk 3.18). The tradition that Judas was the son of James 
rather than the brother of James and Jesus is likely to also be a later confusion. On 
the tendency to soften the stress on the sibling relationship between Judas Thomas 
and Jesus, see Koester, ‘GNOMAI DIAPHOROI’, pp. 134-35. Refer as well to 
J. Dart’s treatment of the name Judas in his article, ‘Jesus and His Brothers’, in 
R. Joseph Hoffman and G.A. Larue (eds.), Jesus in History and Myth (Buffalo, NY: 
Prometheus Books, 1986), pp. 181-90. 

29. Klijn, Acts of Thomas, p. 158; Klijn, ‘Judas Thomas’, p. 89; cf. Barrett, The 
Gospel According to St John, p. 327. 
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about the disciple ‘Judas Thomas’. It is highly significant that the 
Johannine author has assigned the same role to Judas in Jn 14.22 as he 
does to Thomas in Jn 14.5 and, as we will see, Jn 20.25: that of a fool 
who misunderstands salvation as ascent and vision mysticism.” 

Thus it would seem that, in the Gospel of John, there are preserved 
two of the stages in the development of the name ‘Thomas’: the earliest 
stage where this disciple was known by his actual name ‘Judas’, and the 
later stage where the disciple was beginning to be known by his epiphet 
‘Twin’ or ‘Thomas’. This seems to signal that the Johannine author was 
familiar with early Syrian Thomasine traditions and had some type of 
contact with the Thomasine community.>! 

In this story we see remnants of the discourse between these two 
communities. The Point of Discourse, as articulated by the Johannine 
author, focuses on the question of visionary experience. Fragments of 
this discourse recovered from its textual environment tell us that the 
Thomasine tradition expected theophany experiences whereas the 
Johannine Christians did not. In textualizing the Point of Discourse, the 
Johannine author has painted the hero of the Thomasine Christians as 
an ignoramus, a fool who repeatedly misunderstands salvation.22 


3. John 20,24-29 
The third passage that merits analysis is Jn 20.24-29 which reads: 


Now Thomas, one of the twelve, called the Twin (6 Aeyopevosg Atdv- 
0G), Was not with them when Jesus came. So the other disciples told 


30. Of interest as well is the foolish statement made by Thomas in Jn 11.16 
where he misunderstands Jesus’ role as Life-giver. When Jesus hears of Lazarus’s 
death, he decides to go to Bethany to raise him from the dead. Thomas, however, 
contends that their journey to Bethany will only end in death apparently because, in 
John’s narrative, the Jews were seeking to stone Jesus for blasphemy (Jn 11.8; cf. 
10.22-39). Thus Thomas says: ‘Let us also go, that we may die with him’ (Jn 
11.16). Thomas does not seem to understand that life is imparted through belief in 
Jesus as God’s Glory on earth and that Jesus’ journey to Lazarus’s tomb was 
intended to witness to this (Jn 11.15). Clearly Thomas’s role in Jn 11.16, 14.5, and 
20.25, as Judas’s role in Jn 14.22, is that of the disciple who was foolish when it 
came to the topic of soteriology. 

31, R. Schnackenburg, The Gospel According to St. John, I (New York: Cross- 
road, 1982), p. 152, concludes that ‘the Johannine tradition, originating in Palestine, 
was subjected to Syrian influences before it reached Asia Minor (Ephesus), where it 
was fixed and edited’. 

32. Cf. Charlesworth, Beloved Disciple, esp. p. 267. 
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him, ‘We have seen the Lord (‘Ewpaxapev tov Kvptov)’. But he said to 
them, ‘Unless I see in his hands the print of the nails, and place my 
finger in the mark of the nails, and place my hand in his side, I will not 
believe’. Eight days later, his disciples were again in the house, and 
Thomas was with them. The doors were shut, but Jesus came and stood 
among them, and said, ‘Peace be with you’. Then he said to Thomas, 
‘Put your finger here, and see my hands; and put out your hand, and 
place it in my side; do not be faithless, but believing (ui yivov Gmiotog 
GAAG miL0t6c)’. Thomas answered, ‘My Lord and my God!’ Jesus said to 
him, ‘Have you believed because you have seen me? Blessed are those 
who have not seen and yet believe ("Ot. €wWpaKxdg pe nNeniotevKas 
paxapiot ot pi] i66vtes Kai mLotevoavtes)’. 


To interpret this story outside its context is a gross injustice to the 
integrity of the Gospel’s narrative and results in a misunderstanding of 
the author’s point. This story must be read as the third and climactic 
story about Jesus’ appearances after his death. As we shall see, the issue 
in all three of these episodes is one of identity not Jesus’ corporeality as 
some have suggested.*? 

The sequence of stories begins in Jn 20.14-18, where Mary Mag- 
dalene encounters Jesus outside his tomb. The text is very clear that the 
point of the story is one of Jesus’ identity: ‘She turned around and saw 
Jesus standing, but she did not know that it was Jesus (Kai ob« Tdet ott 
‘Inoots éottv)’ (20.14). Jesus even talks to her and she still does not 
recognize him. In fact, the reader can only be amused by the subsequent 
narrative when it is says that Mary even confided in him, considering 
him to be the gardener who had stolen Jesus’ body. She pleads with him 
to take her to the missing body. It is not until he addresses her by name 
that she finally recognizes the man as Jesus. This point of recognition is 
driven home at the end of this pericope when Mary meets with the other 
disciples and announces: ‘I have seen the Lord (‘Ewpaxa tov Kvptov)’ 
(20.18). 

This resurrection story, as presented by John, bears the hallmark 
structure of traditional folktale. According to the Russian Formailist, 
Vladimir Propp, any individual folktale is a combination of a concrete 
set of elements or ‘functions’ which are gathered into spheres of action. 
According to Propp, the characters or actors are defined by the spheres 
of action in which they participate. These are classified as seven actants 


33. Most recently, G. Riley, Resurrection Reconsidered: Thomas and John in 
Controversy (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1995), 
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and include such figures as the hero and the false hero. Each of the 
spheres of action consists of clusters of functions that are attributed to 
the actors. Thus a tale is characterized by an inventory of 31 functions 
and their sequential order.>* 

This model was later revised and condensed by Algirdas Greimas.*> 
He specifically reduces the number of Propp’s functions to 20 concrete 
elements by coupling several of them because of their binary character. 
Moveover, he emphasizes the transformational nature of the folktale, 
particularly in regard to the sequential order. Thus he defines narrative 
as ‘a discursive manifestation, unfolding, by means of the consecution 
of its functions, an implicit transformational model’ © 

In both of these models, we find at the finale of the sequences of 
functions, and thus at the conclusion of the narrative, a cluster of ele- 
ments that are particularly significant for the present analysis of John 
20. Greimas articulates them in the following manner: 


16. unrecognized arrival of the hero 

17. difficult trial versus success 

18. recognition of the hero 

19. exposure of the false hero versus revelation of the hero 


In the episode where Mary encounters Jesus, we discover the actant, 
the hero, playing out his proper function at this point in the narrative: 
his arrival incognito. Function 17, the victory, has been ingeniously 
hinged by the author on element 18, the recognition of the hero. Jesus, 
by overcoming his death, is successful in his trial. This victory is 
revealed through Mary’s exclamations, ‘Rabboni!’ (20.16) and ‘I have 
seen the Lord!’ (20.18). Thus, Mary, by recognizing Jesus, acknow- 
ledges his victory over death. 

This cluster of functions is duplicated, and therefore emphasized and 
reinforced in the second episode when Jesus appears to the disciples 
who are in hiding. He shows them his hands and his side. Through this 
visionary experience, the disciples are able to recognize Jesus. The text 
reiterates the theme of vision: ‘The disciples were glad when they saw 


34. V.Propp, Morphologie du Conte (Paris: Seuil, 1928, repr. 1970). 

35. A. Greimas, Sémantique structurale: Recherche d e méthode (Paris: 
Larousse, 1966); see now, Structural Semantics: An Attempt at a Method (trans. 
D. McDowell, R. Schleifer, and A. Velie; Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 
1983). 

36. A. Greimas, Structural Semantics, p. 225. 
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the Lord (€xapnoav ovv oi paGntai iSddvtec tov KUpLOV)’ (19.20). 
Here again the emphasis is on identification, through vision, of the hero 
Jesus who has arrived incognito. This identification is a celebration of 
Jesus’ victory. 

A common topos in ancient Greek literature is the identification of a 
character through the exposure of his wounds and the touching of his 
body. Nowhere is this more evident than in the Odyssey when the dis- 
guised hero, Odysseus arrives at his home.*” Eurykleia is asked to wash 
Odysseus’ feet after his long journey (Od. 19.357-60). Odysseus with- 
draws into the shadows in order to keep his identity secret (Od. 19.388- 
89). But alas, as she takes his feet into her hands, she notices a scar that 
a boar had inflicted on him years ago (Od. 19.392-94). Thus lines 467- 
75 read: 


The old woman, holding him in the palms of her hands, recognized this 
scar as she handled it. She let his foot go, so that his leg, which was in 
the basin, fell free, and the bronze echoed... Pain and joy seized her at 
once, and both eyes filled with tears, and the springing voice was held 
within her, She took the beard of Odysseus in her hands and spoke to 
him: ‘Then, dear child, you are really Odysseus. I did not know you 
before; not until I had touched my lord all over’ .38 


The special connection between identifying the hero and touching him 
is brought out here and goes a long way to explain Jn 20.17 where 
Mary touches Jesus and exclaims, ‘Rabboni’, as she recognizes him. 
This generic topos spilled over into literature about the dead so that 
quite often the dead are found displaying their wounds to the living.” 
For instance, when the murdered Clytemnestra appears in the famous 


37. My thanks to Dennis MacDonald who reminded me of this story following 
my presentation of this thesis at the 1995 SBL Convention in Philadelphia. 

38. See R. Lattimore (trans.), The Odyssey of Homer (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1967), p. 294. 
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scene in Eumenides, she cries out, ‘Do you see these wounds (opate 
TAnyas tacde)?!’ (Eumenides 103) as a way to identify herself and her 
violent death, and to elicit pity for her dreadful fate.*° There are several 
scenes in Virgil’s Aeneid that speak to this end, scenes in which Aeneas 
is able to identify several of the dead by their death wounds.*! For 
example, the Trojan hero stops by the side of the woman Dido. He sees 
‘her wound still fresh’, ‘recognizing her dim form in the darkness’. In 
that instant he wept and spoke softly to her, ‘So the news they brought 
me was true, unhappy Dido? They told me you were dead and had 
ended your life with the sword’ (Aeneid 6.450-58). Following this, he 
sees Deiphobus standing there ‘his whole body mutilated and his face 
cruelly torn. The face and both hands were in shreds. The ears had been 
tipped from the head. He was noseless and hideous’ (Aeneid 6.450-58)! 
Perhaps the most vivid example is Aeneas’ vision of the dead Hector 
found in Aeneid 2.272-73, 277-79: 


In a dream, behold, before my eyes most sorrowful Hector seemed to be 
present and be weeping copiously, as of old dragged by [Achilles’] 
chariot, black with gory dust, and pierced in his swollen feet with 
thongs...wearing a squalid beard and hair clotted with blood, and those 
many wounds he received around the walls of his fatherland.*” 


Since this seems to be a common theme in ancient literature, the readers 
of the Gospel of John would have understood the display of the death 
marks in the second pericope to be his badge of identification. So the 
story emphasizes that Jesus showed them his hands and side. This 
display revealed his true identity and celebrated his victory over death. 
Thus the story builds on the premise that the disciples identified Jesus 
by seeing him. 

Finally, in the crucial third episode, the climax of the narrative, we 
find Thomas ‘the Twin’, the one who is reported to have missed the 
resurrection appearance of Jesus to his disciples (Jn 20.24), singled out. 
The reader expects Thomas to receive the third vision in a row and 
identify Jesus on this basis, following the pattern set up in the two pre- 
vious encounters. The reader may even be waiting for Thomas finally to 


40. A.J. Podlecki, Aeschylus: Eumenides (Warminster: Aris & Phillips, 1989), 
Pp. 68-69. 

41. See especially, D. West, Virgil: The Aeneid (New York: Penguin Books, 
1990), pp. 146-48. 

42. West, Virgil: The Aeneid, p. 148. 
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be absolved from his past misunderstandings since he has been chosen 
for his own special vision of Jesus. 

Thus the narrative functions of the first two episodes are triplicated 
here. They are amplified to the extreme. Thomas does not believe the 
teports of the others that they have seen the Lord (Jn 20.25). He must 
see for himself Jesus and the death wounds. Therefore, Thomas’s 
statement in Jn 20.25, ‘Unless I see in his hands the print of the nails, 
and place my finger in the mark of the nails, and place my hand in his 
side, I will not believe’, is a rhetorical intensification of the storyline 
begun in Jn 20.20 when Jesus showed his death wounds to the other 
disciples in order to reveal his identity to them. Like Eurykleia in the 
Odyssey who did not recognize Odysseus until she had touched his scar, 
Thomas must handle the death wounds before he recognizes Jesus and 
is able to proclaim his identity. 

So the story may surprise the reader when Jesus appears to Thomas 
and rebukes him, ‘Do not be faithless, but believing’ (Jn 20.27), 
because Thomas confesses his belief that Jesus is God on the basis of 
his vision of Jesus (Jn 20.28). The effect of this rebuke has a dyadic 
function in the narrative. First, the Johannine author has written 
Thomas into the role of the actant, the false hero, and has forwarded the 
movement of the narrative so that we find function 19 being articulated: 
the false hero is exposed through the revelation of the hero’s identity. 
By identifying the specific actor, Thomas, with the actant, the false 
hero, the Johannine author is driving home his point that the hero of the 
Thomasine Christians is really no hero at all.“3 

Second, the Johannine author has created space for his own message, 
for his critique of the visionary experience and his praise of the faith 
experience. The exposure of the false hero erupts in the climactic 
saying in v. 29 where Thomas is admonished by Jesus that visions of 
him are not necessary for belief: ‘Have you believed because you have 
seen me (611 €dpaKds pe NEniotevKac)? Blessed are those who have 
not seen and yet believe (akdptot oi p11 iSévtec Kal NLotevoavTEs)’ 
(In 20.29). Clearly, a conflict is set up here between the false hero, 
Thomas, who insists that a visio Dei is necessary, and John’s hero, 
Jesus, who rebutts this in favor of faith. 

The Johannine story, therefore, should not be confused with the 
Lukan post-resurrection narratives. It was not meant to be understood 


43. Cf. Charlesworth, Beloved Disciple, pp. 226-33, 274-85. 
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as Lk. 24.37-43: as a demonstration of the corporeality of Jesus’ resur- 
rection. It should be noted that ancient readers were familar with the 
notion that the dead soul could interact with the living. It could be 
touched, and even made love to.** So for the dead Jesus to appear and 
be touched was not necessarily a demonstration of his corporeality. 
Even Luke has to inform his readers that Jesus’ appearance was not that 
of his spirit as they supposed, but of ‘flesh and bones’: ‘See my hands 
and my feet, that it is I myself; handle me, and see; for a spirit has not 
flesh and bones as you see that I have’ (Lk. 24.36). How different from 
John’s statement in 20.25 where Luke’s definitive qualification, ‘for a 
spirit has not flesh and bones as you see that I have’, does not appear! 

The Johannine scholar, John Ashton, in his balanced monograph on 
the Gospel of John, warns us about plunging into a morass when inter- 
preting this story, of reading beyond the intent of the author as, unfor- 
tunately, Barnabas Lindars has done in his statement: ‘According to the 
Jewish idea of bodily resurrection presupposed by John, Jesus is touch- 
able, and perfectly able to invite Thomas to handle him.’*° Ashton 
reminds us to keep the author’s point of the story foremost in mind: ‘If 
John invented this story, as there is every reason to believe, it was not, 
surely, to stimulate his readers to reflect upon the tangibility of risen 
bodies, but to impress upon them the need for faith.’*® 

Based on this reading of the Gospel, I therefore disagree with Greg 
Riley’s suggestion that Jn 20.24-29 represents a dispute between the 
Johannine community and the Thomasine Christians over the issue of 
bodily resurrection.*” Aside from the fact that the intent of Jn 20.24-29 
is not to confirm a fleshly resurrection but to criticize visionary experi- 
ence in favor of faith, it must be noted that nowhere does the Gospel of 
Thomas mention resurrection as a spiritual raising. 

In Logion 51, it is said that the ‘rest of the dead’ has already hap- 
pened, but the nature of this resurrection is not discussed. It is clear that 
many early Christians including Paul held that the resurrection had 
already started with Jesus’ own resurrection (cf. 1 Cor. 15.20). Some of 


44. Fora summary of the ancient texts, see Riley, Resurrection Reconsidered, 
pp. 51-58. In this discussion, he makes obvious the dispute among the ancient 
Greeks over the palpability of the soul. 
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these Christians, especially those who espoused an encratite lifestyle 
like the Thomasites, interpreted Lk. 20.34-36 as evidence for the fact 
that their life on earth now was part of this new era, the age of the 
resurrection. They believed that they had to imitate the angels in the 
way that they conducted their lives (Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 
3.12.87).*® But nothing is delineated regarding the nature of this 
resurrection. 

Very recently Ron Cameron has written an extensive critique of 
Riley’s position. He states that ‘while an intertextual conversation 
between Thomas and John is certainly not implausible’, Riley did not 
establish in his book that the story of Jesus’ appearance to Thomas in Jn 
20.24-29 was ‘designed to correct a theological position actually held 
by the Gospel of Thomas’. Even though, according to Cameron, the 
notion that Thomas’s role in this story was created literarily to represent 
the views of his community ‘is interesting and worthy of consider- 
ation’, the ‘simple drama about touching the resurrected body of Jesus’ 
does not demand that the story was designed to convince the Thomas- 
ine community of the physical reality of the resurrection. Rather: 


the entire story has been revised to bring the gospel to a conclusion with 
a saying that is addressed to future generations of Johannine Christians, 
to assure those persons who were not eyewitnesses that they are the ones 
to be blessed with faith.” 


Thus I continue to maintain that this story is not about bodily resur- 
rection and must be distinguished from Lk. 24.36. Rather the impetus of 
this story for the Johannine writer is encapsulated in the climactic 
saying attributed to Jesus which blesses those who have faith in Jesus 
even though they have not had a visionary encounter (Jn 20.29). Behind 
this articulation we can reconstruct the Point of Discourse. For Johan- 
nine Christians, faith in Jesus was the basis of their salvation, whereas 
for the Thomasine Christians, the mystical visionary encounter was 
paramount. The discourse between these communitites on this subject is 
preserved here from the perspective of the Johannine community which 


48. On this, see U. Bianchi, ‘The Religio-Historical Relevance of Lk 20:34-36', 
in van den Broek and Vermaseren (eds.), Studies in Gnosticism and Hellenistic 
Religions, pp. 31-37. 

49. R. Cameron, ‘Ancient Myths and Modern Theories of the Gospel of Thomas 
and Christian Origins’, Method and Theory in the Study of Religion 11 (1999), 
pp. 236-57 (241). 
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presents its ‘correct’ version of soteriology that developed as a result of 
the discourse. 


4. Conclusion 


Clearly, in each of these three scenarios, Thomas is the actant, the false 
hero, a fool who misunderstands the path of salvation. In the words of 
Charles Kingsley Barrett: ‘Thomas...appears in John as a loyal but dull 
disciple, whose misapprehensions serve to bring out the truth.’%? 
According to John, Thomas’s misunderstanding is that he believes that 
in order to achieve life, one must seek the ‘way’ to Jesus, the route of 
ascent into heaven, and a visio Dei. 

Traditio-rhetorical Criticism when applied to the Gospel of John has 
borne results. It has revealed a discourse between the Thomasine and 
Johannine communities.*! The Point of Discourse has emerged as a 
dispute over soteriology, specifically over the validity of proleptic 
visionary flights to heaven. The assumption of this methodology is that 
the Johannine author is not painting an arbitrary picture of the apostle 
Thomas, the hero of Syrian Christianity, when he portrays him as a 
false hero whose mystical soteriology is corrected by Jesus. Thus he 
created his discourse by dramatizing actual features of his Traditio-reli- 
gious Horizon and incorporating them at the textual level. The articula- 
tion certainly mirrors Johannine space and perspective, reflecting only 
Partially the historical discourse itself. 

The true test of verification for these results is to turn to the con- 
temporaneous Gospel of Thomas and attempt to reconstruct the empty 
space in this discourse: the Traditio-religious perspective represented 
by Thomas. Should Thomasine soteriology parallel that alluded to by 
John, the results derived from our application of Traditio-rhetorical 
Criticism will be verified. 


50. C.K. Barrett, The Gospel According to St. John, p. 382. 

51. The implications for dating the Thomas tradition and perhaps even the 
Gospel of Thomas are paramount. Since John’s geographical origin is Asia Minor 
or Syria, it is quite possible that the author was familiar with the Syrian Gospel of 
Thomas. If John is writing in response to the Gospel of Thomas itself rather than 
traditions associated with it, this would suggest a first-century date for the com- 
Position of the Gospel of Thomas probably around 70-80 CE. This lends support to 
S. Patterson's convincing arguments for a 70-80 CE date for Thomas; refer to his 
discussion in The Gospel of Thomas and Jesus (Somona, CA: Polebridge Press, 
1993), pp. 113-20. 


Chapter 4 


THOMASINE SUPPORT FOR VISION MYSTICISM: 
THE TRADITIO-RELIGIOUS HORIZON OF JOHN’S OPPONENTS* 


Look for the Living One while you are alive, 
lest you die and then seek to see him 
and you will be unable to see him 

(Gospel of Thomas 59). 


The Johannine author has identified the Thomasine community as the 
horizon of his opponents, the particular early Christian community 
whose religious system has provided the opportunity for dialogue and 
the identification of the Point of Discourse. He has accomplished this 
by textualizing the community and its beliefs in the character of 
Thomas and his statements, and by articulating the Johannine discourse 
in the pronouncements of Jesus. Such literary devices provided the 
Johannine author with creative space for his platform on which he laid 
out the Point of Discourse: the conflict between a soteriology based on 
vision mysticism and one based on faith. 

Such conclusions as these are certainly provocative. But can they be 
substantiated from a source external to John’s Gospel? Moreover, can 
we reconstruct the empty space in the discourse and provide a more 


* — The following chapter is a summary of my previous works on the Gospel of 


Thomas. Because of its brevity, this presentation does not contain detailed refer- 
ences or arguments. For the comprehensive analyses that have led me to the con- 
clusions presented here in sections | and 2, refer to DeConick, Seek to See Him: 
Ascent and Vision Mysticism in the Gospel of Thomas (VCSup, 33; Leiden: E.J. 
Brill, 1996). In addition to Seek to See Him, section 3 of this chapter is a summary 
of my previous works, ‘Fasting From the World: Encratite Soteriology in the Gos- 
pel of Thomas’, in U. Bianchi (ed.), The Notion of ‘Religion’ in Comparative 
Research: Selected Proceedings of the XVIIAHR Congress (Rome: ‘L’Erma’ 
di Bretschneider, 1994), pp. 425-40, and the article that I coauthored with 
J. Fossum, ‘Stripped Before God: A New Interpretation of Logion 37’, VC 45 
(1991), pp. 123-50. 
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balanced picture of the discourse before it became textualized in the 
theoretical constructions of John? 

In order to determine plausible answers to these questions, I suggest 
that we attempt to reconstruct the soteriology of the early Thomasine 
Christians by analyzing relevant Logia in the contemporaneous Syrian 
Gospel of Thomas. Unlike the Gospel of John which portrays Thomas 
as the false hero, the Gospel of Thomas preserves traditions that praise 
Thomas as Jesus’ equal, the only disciple who truly understands who 
Jesus is. Thus in Logion 13, Thomas delivers the correct answer to 
Jesus’ question, ‘Compare me to someone and tell me whom I am 
like?’ Thomas replies where the other disciples have failed: ‘Teacher, 
my mouth is utterly incapable of saying whom you are like.’ This 
answer demonstrates to Jesus that Thomas has gained a full understand- 
ing of Jesus’ identity because Jesus tells Thomas that he is no longer 
Thomas’s teacher. It appears that such an understanding of Jesus’ 
identity has been informed by the Jewish tradition of the unutterable 
and unpronounceable Name of God, the wan oWw.! 

This laudatory affiliation with Jesus becomes developed in Syrian 
Christianity to the point that Thomas is portrayed as Jesus’ twin. So in 
the Acts of Thomas 31, Thomas is called the ‘Twin of Christ’ while in 
ch. 39, he is addressed as ‘Twin of the Messiah, and Apostle of the 
Most High, and sharer of the hidden word of the Life-giver, and receiv- 
er of the secret mysteries of the Son of God’. Moreover, not only is 
such a title given to him, but he is even said to appear in the form of 
Jesus and be mistaken for him (chs. 11, 57, 151). This identification is 
also reversed so that Thomas appears in the form of Jesus! Thus, in ch. 
34, a boy says to Judas: ‘You are a man that has two forms (5vo 
Hopddc).”* These dual forms can only be those of himself and Jesus. 
Moreover, the devil tells Thomas that he is ‘like God your Lord who 
concealed his majesty and appeared in the flesh’ .? 


I. H. Bietenhard, ‘6voyua’, TDNT, V, pp. 268-69; cf. B. Girtner, The Theology 
of the Gospel According to Thomas (trans. E. Sharpe; New York: Harper & Bros., 
1961), p. 123. 

2. R.A. Lipsius and M. Bonnet, Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha. I/2. Acta 
Philippi et Acta Thomae accedunt Acta Barnabae (Leipzig: Hermannum Mendels- 
sohn, 1903). 

3. This ‘twinship’ is to be associated with the polymorphic Christology 
according to Klijn where Jesus uses different forms to appear to different people, 
‘Judas Thomas’, pp. 94-96; see also his discussion in Acts of Thomas, pp. 228-29. 
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In addition to the articulation that Thomas is the only disciple who 
knows Jesus’ true identity, the text also indicates that Thomas is the 
disciple who knows the correct interpretation of Jesus’ words and the 
soteriological impact of this interpretation. So the text informs the 
reader that Thomas wrote down these sayings and ‘whoever finds the 
interpretation of these sayings will not experience death’ (L. 1). This 
statement, the thesis of the Gospel of Thomas, clearly focuses on the 
subject of soteriology, the lens through which one is to read the follow- 
ing collection of sayings. It can be said that the disciple Thomas, the 
representative of the early Thomasine community, declared a monopoly 
on ‘correctly’ interpreting the Christian soteriological paradigm. 

I have already written a monograph on the subject of visionary 
mysticism as a tradition which has found its way into the Gospel of 
Thomas.’ In this chapter, I am only summarizing some of the main 
points of that discussion. I would also like to clarify here something 
which seems to have been misinterpreted from my previous work. I 
have never taken the position that the Jewish mystical tradition is the 
primary basis for the creation of the Gospel of Thomas. Rather J under- 
stand it to be one tradition, one layer among several which are woven 
together into the text as we now have it. Furthermore, I understand the 
Gospel of Thomas to be a cumulative collection or rolling corpus which 
grew over time in response to the problems and concerns of its com- 
munity. My analysis of this process will have to wait for future studies 
in which I will try to answer the question, ‘When and why did the 
visionary material enter the collection?’ In the meantime, I am provid- 
ing an interpretation of Thomas’ soteriology from the perspective of a 
completed document. So the understanding of soteriology which I am 
discussing in this chapter is one that I believe the last editors of Thomas 
intended. 


1. The visio Dei 


As can be seen in Logion 59, this ‘correct’ soteriology centers on the 
visionary experience: 


For a survey of past research, refer also to Klijn, ‘Judas Thomas’, p. 96 n. 1. It 
would appear that the subject of twinship in the Thomasine tradition needs more 
work. 

4. According to S, Patterson, The Gospel of Thomas and Jesus (Somona, CA: 
Polebridge Press, 1993), p. 206, this statement indicates that Thomas has been ele- 
vated to an equal status with Jesus. 
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Jesus said, ‘Look for the Living One while you are alive, lest you die and 
then seek to see him and you will be unable to see (him)’ (GwwT Aca 
NETON2 2WC GTETHONA 2INA XG NETHNOY ayw HTETHWINEG ENAy 
Epoy AYW TETNAWGH GOH AN ENay). 


The vision quest in this Logion is a pre-mortem experience, something 
that must be achieved during the believer’s lifetime, not after death. In 
the words of Wilhelm Bousset, such a soul journey is characterized as 
an ecstatic journey that occurs during the life of the performer rather 
than an eschatological journey that occurs only after the body’s death. 
Such a journey certainly can anticipate the eschatological moment, but 
it must be performed in the present if it is to bear the hallmark of 
mysticism.® Thus in Logion 59 we find the commandment from Jesus to 
‘look for (Gwut fica)’ God while still alive. 

Moreover, the soteriological concern of the vision quest is brought 
forward by the qualification that, if the believers wait for the eschato- 
logical vision after death, they will have waited too long. If they ‘seek 
to see’ God after they have died, they will not be able to have the 
desired vision. It follows logically from this that they will not achieve 
their salvation but will experience death instead. Only by seeking the 
ecstatic vision can they be guaranteed immortality. 

The etiquette of such ecstatic visions is prescribed in Logion 15: 


Jesus said, ‘When you see the one who was not born of woman, prostrate 
yourselves on your faces and worship him (goTan eTeNwannay 
enetre Anoy xnoYy GBOA 2A TCIINe NEVT THYTH Ex netTh20 
RreThoywwt Nau). That one is your Father’ g 


This description is indicative of Jewish mystical portrayals of God’s 
celestial throneroom, the Holy of Holies. God’s manifestation is seated 
on the Merkavah while the angels of his court surround him and wor- 
ship him in song. It is common for the mystic upon entering the 
heavenly throneroom to prostrate before the divine King and enter into 
his worship. For example, in 7 En. 14.24, when Enoch comes before the 
enthroned Glory who is surrounded by his heavenly court of angels, he 


5. B. Layton, Nag Hammadi Codex Il,2-7 together with XII,2 Brit. Lib. Or. 
4926 (1), and P. Oxy. 1, 654, 655. 1. Gospel According to Thomas, Gospel Accord- 
ing to Philip, Hypostasis of the Archons, and Indexes (NHS, 20; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 
1989), p. 74; my translation. 

6. W. Bousset, ‘Die Himmelsreise der Seele’, ARW 4 (Freiburg: J.C.B. Mohr, 
1901), pp. 136-69. 

7. Layton, Nag Hammadi Codex I1,2-7, p. 60. 
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falls prostrate on the ground before him. Similarly, 2 En. 22.4 records 
that when Enoch sees God’s face of light, he falls down flat on his face 
and worships him. Thus, this saying suggests that the goal of the 
practitioner includes more than the vision itself. As we commonly find 
in other early Jewish and Christian mystical texts, the mystic joins in 
the heavenly liturgy and angelic worship before God’s throne. Logion 
15, I argue, belongs to this context of mystic flights to God’s Merkavah 
and his angelic court. 

The visual experience of the God is also detailed in the Gospel of 
Thomas. In Logion 83, we are told that the light of the Father ‘will 
become manifest’ but the Father’s ‘image will remain concealed by his 
light’. Thus the mystic could expect to see a light phenomenon sur- 
rounding God’s image, his manifestation or kabéd. This notion is a 
development of the Jewish tradition that taught that one could not 
directly see God himself. This tradition, of course, is rooted in Exod. 
33.20 where Moses is told that no one can see God face to face. 

Because of this belief, there developed the phenomenon of the Glory 
or kdbéd of God, the manifestation that concealed God while simul- 
taneously revealing him. The Glory is associated with both a pillar of 
cloud and fire that enshrouded Yahweh (cf. Exod. 16.10b; 24.16-17, 43- 
44; 40.34-35, 38; Num. 17.7; 1 Kgs 8.10-11; Lev. 9.23-24; 1 Sam. 3.3; 
4.21) and a bodily form in the appearance of a human being (i.e. Exod. 
33.18-34.8).8 This is already found in Ezekiel’s heavenly vision of an 
enthroned ‘likeness as the appearance of a man (O78 MSAD NNT)’ 
(1.26). This anthropomorphic deity is the ‘Glory (713) of Yahweh’ 
(1.28; cf. 8.2; 9.3-4; 10.4; 11.22-23; 43.1-5; 44.1-2; 47.1) and appeared 
as if it were ‘gleaming bronze’ like a ‘fire’ enclosed it (1.27). Further, 
‘there was brightness round about him’ (1.27). 

So there developed a tradition in Judaism that the mystic, upon his 
ascent, would gaze upon an anthropomorphic figure enshrouded by 
radiant light. This light would act as a barrier concealing the image of 
God from direct view. The development of this imagery is very early 
and can be traced back to the second century BCE to 1 Enoch 14 where 
the seer Enoch describes his vision of the ‘Great Glory’. Enoch relates 
that the kabéd was robed in a gown ‘which was shining more brightly 
than the sun’. This light served to conceal God from direct view as 
Enoch states: ‘None of the angels was able to come in and see the face 


8. J. Fossum, ‘Glory 71> 60&a’, in K. van der Toorn et al. (eds.), Dictionary 
of Deities and Demons in the Bible (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1995), pp. 1486-98. 
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of the Excellent and the Glorious One; and no one of the flesh can see 
him.’ The reason for this, in Enoch’s words, is that ‘the flaming fire was 
round about him, and a great fire stood before him’. 

Enoch’s vision in 2 Enoch 22 is comparable. Here Michael brings 
Enoch ‘in front of the face of the Lord’ and Enoch says that he ‘saw the 
appearance of the face of the Lord’ (2 En. 22.1).? What he describes, 
however, indicates that he did not see God’s face directly but through a 
light screen. Thus the text records that the face of God which Enoch 
beheld was ‘like iron made burning hot in a fire [and] brought out, and 
it emits sparks and is incandescent’. 

Philo attests to this tradition as well. As we saw in Chapter 2, in the 
De mutatione nominum 7 Philo relates Moses’ vision of God in Exodus 
33 where he ‘entered into the darkness’. Even though Moses searched 
to see God, Philo insists that God Himself ‘by His very nature cannot 
be seen (6pG08at)’ (Mut. Nom. 9).!° The reason for this is explained by 
Philo in De fuga et inventione 165: ‘the man that wishes to set his gaze 
upon the Supreme Essence, before he sees (iSeiv) Him will be blinded 
by the rays that beam forth all around Him’.!! Consequently, Philo con- 
cludes that God said to Moses, ‘What is behind Me thou shalt see, but 
My face thou shalt by no means see (Exod. 33.23)’. Obviously, Philo is 
transmitting here the Jewish tradition that God’s essence is encom- 
passed by his light. Moreover, seeing God’s face directly would place 
the mystic in mortal danger: the vision would consume him by fire. 

These traditions, I believe, provide the best context for interpreting 
Logion 82: ‘He who is near me is near the fire, and he who is far from 
me is far from the Kingdom.’ The reader familiar with contemporane- 
ous mystical traditions, probably would have identified Jesus with 
God’s Glory surrounded by fire. Thus the person who approaches Jesus, 
approaches the fire of the kabéd. The final clause suggests that Jesus 
could be found in the ‘Kingdom’, This is a telling variation of this Jesus 
saying which, in other texts, reads ‘life’ instead of ‘Kingdom’ (cf. 
Origen, hom. in Jer. 20.3; Didymus the Blind, PG, 39 1488D). Clearly 
the Thomasine author wished to identify the location of Jesus as the 
heavenly Kingdom where he resides as God's fiery manifestation. It is 
telling, I think, that this understanding of Logion 82 is so similar to the 


9. APOT,II, p. 442. 

10. F.H. Colson and G.H. Whitaker, Philo, V (LCL; London: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1934), pp. 146-47. 

11. Colson and Whitaker, Philo, V, pp. 100-101. 
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interpretation which the writer of the Gospel of the Savior makes of his 
version of this saying. In the context of a vision of the glorified Jesus, 
John is told not to touch Jesus because ‘if one is [near] to me, he will 
(burn]. I am the [fire that] blazes; the one who [is near to me, is] near to 
[the fire]; the one who is far from me, is far from life (Gos. Sav. 107: 
39-48),’ 


2. Ascent and Transformation 


Logion 83, however, contrasts the description of the kabéd with that of 
the human: ‘the images are manifest to man, but the light in them 
remains concealed in the image of the light of the Father’. The divine 
condition where the image is concealed by the light is said to be the 
opposite of the human where the image or body is visible while the 
light, divine image, or spiritual body is concealed within it. This is simi- 
lar to the teaching in Logion 24 that ‘there is light within a person from 
the light’ (cf. L. 29). 

As might be expected, salvation must involve contact with this divine 
inner element. This is quite explicit in Logion 70a. Jesus says, ‘If you 
bring forth what is within you (mi 98 THyYTH), what you have will save 
you’.!? This salvific experience is described using two sets of language 
in the Thomas gospel: a psychologic language that describes this 
encounter as an internal personal experience, and a mythological lan- 
guage that describes this encounter as a journey into the divine realm in 
order to experience the Transcendent there. 

The psychologic language operates in the Thomas text in those 
instances where Jesus speaks of encountering the divine element within. 
As we have seen, according to Logia 83 and 24 (cf. 29), the Tran- 
scendent has taken up residence within the human body. Now this 
divinity must be encountered through self-knowledge, the knowledge of 
one’s divine origin and nature as related in Logion 3b (cf. L. 56, 67, 80, 
and 111): 


When you come to know yourselves, then you will become known, and 
you will realize that it is you who are the sons of the living Father. But if 
you will not know yourselves, you dwell in poverty and it is you who are 
that poverty (2oTAN ETETHWANCOYWN THYTH TOTE CENACOYW(N) 


12, Layton, Nag Hammadi Codex II,2-7, p. 80; Eng. trans. M. Meyer, The Gos- 


pel of Thomas: The Hidden Sayings of Jesus (San Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 
1992), p. 53. 
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THNE AYW TETNAGINE XE ATWTH Ne hwnpe newt ETON2e ewwne 
AG TETNACOYWN THYTN AN ESIE TETHWOON 2A OYHNTAHKE ayw 
iTwrii ne THTeHKe).!> 


This encounter is not only revelatory but also redemptive since it is 
only by ‘knowing’ one’s spiritual self, which is the inner light or soul, 
that one will be known by God (L. 3b) and not see death (L. 111). 

This same encounter with the Transcendent, however, is also 
described in Thomas in the garb of religious mythology rather than psy- 
chology. Thus in Logion 50, we have a fragment of ascent lore where 
Jesus states: 


“If they say to you, 

“Where did you come from?”, 
say to them, 

“We came from the light”, 


(the place where the light came into being on its own accord and estab- 
lished [itself] and became manifest through their image). 

If they say to you, “Is it you?”, say 

“We are its children, 

and we are the elect of the Living Father’. 


If they ask you, 

“What is the sign of your Father in you?”, 
say to them, 

“It is movement and repose” *!4 


The Sitz im Leben in which these questions and answers make the most 
sense is that of the ascent of the soul through the heavenly spheres and 
the interrogation of the soul as it journeys to God. We find such interro- 
gations at death to be characteristic of Egyptian, Orphic, and some 
Gnostic traditions. Since Logion 50 gives us no indication that the con- 
text is death, we can assume a pre-mortem context based on the fact 
that Thomas advocated mystical ascent before death in Logion 59. For 
this idea, there is ample evidence in Jewish sources where we discover 
that the mystic could expect the angelic guards to be hostile and ques- 
tion his right and worthiness to be in heaven (cf. Asc. Isa. 10.28-29; 
3 En. 2, 4 and 5; Apoc. Abr. 13.6; b. Hagigah 15b; b. Sab. 88b-89a; 
Shem. R. 42.4; Pes. R. 96b-98a; Gedullat Mosheh 273; History of the 
Rechabites 5.1-2). Moreover, he could anticipate life-or-death tests to 


13. Layton, Nag Hammadi Codex II,2-7, pp. 54, 55. 
14. B. Layton, Nag Hammadi Codex II,2-7, pp. 72-73; punctuation my own. 
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be administered by the angels. He had to memorize passwords and 
hymns in order to appease the guards of heaven and insure his safe pas- 
sage to the foot of God’s throne (Apoc. Abr. 17-18; Hekhalot Rabbati 
81, 94-106, 204-68; Hekhalot Zutarti 413-15; b. Hagigah 14b; 
M. Merk. 558, 560-62, 567-68).'> It may even be that these words of 
Jesus should be understood as magical ritual words used to bring about 
ascent as we find in early Jewish mysticism generally.'® 

The garb of religious mythology is especially vivid in Logion 84 
which reads as follows: 


When you see your likeness, you rejoice. But when you see your images 
which came into being before you, and which neither die nor become 
manifest, how much you will have to bear (H200y ETETANAY eENeT- 
Heme wapeTHpawe 2OTAN AG GTETHWANNAY ANETAIKON ATAgw- 
WNE 21 TETNEQH OYTE MAYHOY OYTE HAYOYWNZ EBOA TETNACI 2d 
oynp)!!7 


This Logion speaks of the visionary experience of self-encounter. It 
contrasts the act of gazing at one’s corporeal likeness with the vision of 
one’s heavenly self, image or angelic counterpart. It suggests that this 
visionary experience of meeting one’s divine double face to face will be 
a traumatic experience. 

Based on the transformational aspects of mystical visionary encount- 
er with the divine self in other early Jewish, Hermetic, and Christian 
literature where the visionary, upon seeing his reflection is divinized,'® 


15. On this subject refer to the classic work by P. Schifer, Rivalitat zwischen 
Engeln und Menschen (Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 1975); D.J. Halperin, ‘Ascension or 
Invasion: Implications of the Heavenly Journey in Ancient Judaism’, Religion 18 
(1988), pp. 47-67; and most recently, the balanced work of R. Elior, ‘Mysticism, 
Magic, and Angelology—The Perception of Angels in Hekhalot Literature’, JSQ 1 
(1993/94), pp. 3-53. I only had access to this latter work after the production of my 
analysis in Seek to See Him. 

16. Refer to M. Swartz, Scholastic Magic: Ritual and Revelation in Early Jew- 
ish Mysticism (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1996). 

17. Layton, Nag Hammadi Codex II,2-7, pp. 84-85. 

18. See, e.g., Disc. 8-9 57.29-58.22; CH 13.3, 13; PGM 4.154-285; Jos. Asen. 
18; Ps.-Clem. Hom. 13.16; Odes Sol. 13; Acts Thom. 112.76; Ps.-Cyprian, De mont. 
13; Clem. Alex., Quis Div. Salv. 21.7; 1 Cor. 13.23; 2 Cor. 3.18; Gos. Phil. 61.20- 
35). Regarding such magical practices, see T. Hopfner, Griechisch-aegyptischer 
Offenbarungszauber (2 vols.; Leipzig: W. Haessel, 1921-24), and his article, 
‘Mageia’, PW, XIV, pp. 301-93; R. Ganszyniec, ‘Lekanomanteiva’, PW, XII, 
pp. 1879-89; A. Delatte, La catoptromancie grecque et ses derives (Paris: E. Droz, 
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we can solidly assume that the experience related in Logion 84 was 
understood to be a transforming one as well. Thus, I believe that it is 
within this context that Logion 22 becomes sensible. According to 
Logion 22, a person will only enter the heavenly Kingdom when he has 
made the two into one, when his human image has been replaced with 
his heavenly image of light: 


When you make the two one, and when you make the inside like the 
outside and the outside like the inside, and the above like the below, and 
when you make the male and the female one and the same, so that the 
male not be male nor the female female, and you fashion eyes in place of 
an eye, and a hand in place of a hand, and a foot in place of a foot 
(Q0TAN GTETHwWacipe Hahwaa enna Hoysaa ayw OYGIxX EMMA 
RNOYGIx AYW OYEPHTE ENA HOYepHTe), and an image in place of an 
image, then you will enter the Kingdom (oyaikwn emma RoyaiKw(n) 
TOTE TETNABWK G20YN e(t)iilrepo).!9 


Salvation is granted only to those who have encountered and been 
transformed into their divine image, when they have made ‘an image in 
place of an image’, fashioning ‘eyes in place of an eye, and a hand in 
place of a hand, and a foot in place of a foot’ (cf. L. 106). In so doing, 
the mystic is admitted to the citizenship of the Kingdom and life ever- 
lasting. 

Such a mythology is most comparable to that depicted in the Syrian 
allegory, the Hymn of the Pearl. In this allegory, the Prince (the soul) is 
separated from his heavenly robe (his image) when he enters Egypt (fell 
into the world) and donned the Egyptian dress (the human body). He 
fell asleep but was awakened by a letter from the King (God). He strip- 
ped off the ‘unclean dress’) and left Egypt. When he returned to the 
Kingdom (ascended to heaven), he received his garment (his divine 
counterpart): ‘When I received it, the garment seemed to me to become 
a mirror to myself’ (Acts Thom. 112.76) and ‘the image of the King of 
Kings was embroidered and depicted in full all over it’ (Acts Thom. 


1932), F. Cumont, L’Egypte des astrologues (Bruxelles: Edité par la fondation 
égyptologique reine Elisabeth, 1937), p. 161; J. Capart, ‘Les anciens Egyptiens 
pratiquaient-ils déja la lécanomancie?’, Chronique d’Egypte 19 (1944), p. 263; 
F. Cunen, ‘Lampe ct coupe magiques’, Symbolae Osloensis 36 (1960), pp. 65-71. 

19. Layton, Nag Hammadi I/,2-7, p. 62; my translation. For another inter- 
pretation of this saying, refer to T. Baarda, ‘2 Clement 12 and the Sayings of Jesus’, 
in Early Transmission of Words of Jesus (Amsterdam: VU-Uitgeverij, 1983), 
pp. 261-88. 
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112.86). So he put on his ‘bright robe’ and thus the prince was reunited 
with his lost image. He had experienced mystic transformation. 

Such mystic transformation can also be described in the language of 
drink. The metaphor of drink”? in Jewish literature was connected with 
the phenomenon of ascent, indicating the revelation of hidden wisdom 
during the ascent. In J En. 48.1-2, for instance, Enoch sees in heaven 
‘the fountain of righteousness’ and ‘around it were many fountains of 
wisdom, and all the thirsty drank, and were filled with wisdom’. After 
drinking from these fountains, ‘their dwelling places become with the 
holy, righteous, and elect ones’ (cf. 7 En. 49.1; 4 Ezra 1.47; 2 Bar. 
59.7; Memar Marga 2.1; Hipp., Ref. Haer. 5.27.2-3; Philo, Leg. All. 
1.82-84; Odes Sol. 11.6-13). 

A most remarkable example of the transformational aspect of drink is 
located in 4 Ezra 14.38-41 which describes one of Ezra’s visions: 


a voice called me saying: ‘Ezra, open your mouth and drink what I give 
you to drink’. Then I opened my mouth, and behold, a full cup was 
offered to me; it was full of something like water, but its color was like 
fire. And I took it and drank; and when I had drunk it, my heart poured 
forth understanding, and wisdom increased in my breast, for my spirit 
tetained its memory; and my mouth was opened, and was no longer 
closed, 


Ezra is given a cup of fire-water to drink. Upon drinking it, he acquires 
knowledge that formerly was hidden from him. The language used to 
describe his experience reflects his transformation: his heart and spirit 
are changed; his mouth is opened. 
Logion 108 represents the heart of this language of transformational 

mysticism: 

He who will drink from my mouth will become like me. I myself shall 

become he, and the things that are hidden will be revealed to him 


(NeTacw EB0A 2H TATANPO qNaAWwNeE ATaze anok 2w tNawmwne 
ENTOY Ne AYW NESHT NA OYWN2 Epoy).2! 


When the mystic encounters Jesus and imbibes the heavenly drink, he 
shall gain all the hidden knowledge and experience a mystical meta- 
morphosis into the divine. 

The process of immortalization is also characterized mythologically 
in Logion 19b where we find the reference to one’s return to Paradise, a 


20. H. Lewy, Sobria Ebrietas (BZNW, 9; Berlin: Alfred Tépelmann, 1929). 
21. Layton, Nag Hammadi Codex II,2-7, pp. 90-91. 
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garden that exists cosmologically as a realm in heaven. By ascending to 
this garden and encountering the unmoving and undying trees, one 
achieves immortality: 
For there are five trees for you in Paradise which are unmoving summer 
and winter and whose leaves do not fall. Whoever will know them will 
not experience death (OyAtTHTH rap AMay Atoy AwHn 2A mapaaicoc 
GSCGEKIM AN HwM Mnpw ayw Mape NOYGWEE 2E GBOA METHACOY- 
WNoy qNaxi tne an Finoy).2? 


This notion of ascent and the encounter with the five trees in order to 
overcome death is connected with the Hermetic astrological perspective 
that a specific number of vices form the material person, while a like 
number of virtues form the spiritual person.?? The only way for rebirth 
to occur is to withdraw from the vices, discarding them as one ascends 
past the various planets, and to arrive at the virtues (CH 13.7, 10; 1.24- 
26). Thus as Corpus Hermeticum 13.10 relates: ‘the arrival of the decad 
[of virtues] sets in order a birth of mind that expels the twelve [vices]; 
we have been divinized by this birth’. The number of virtues and vices 
varies in different texts, but they are all based on two numerical sys- 
tems: the twelve divisions of the zodiac and the five planetary spheres 
(excluding the sun and the moon) and the list of elements (breeze, wind, 
earth, water, and fire).”* 

This pentadantic system is quite primitive as evidenced in Col. 3.5-15 
where the Christian is commanded to ‘put to death (vexpdoate)’ the 
earthly parts of the human (t& péAn té Eni tis yij¢) (Col. 3.5).2> What 
follows are two lists of five vices that make up this ‘earthly’ self: forni- 


22. Layton, Nag Hammadi Codex II,2-7, p. 60; my translation. 

23. On this see especially R. Reitzenstein, ‘Appendix XIII: Virtues and Vices as 
Members’, in his Hellenistic Mystery-Religions: Their Basic Ideas and Significance 
(PTMS, 15; trans. J.E. Steely; Pittsburg: Pickwick Press, 1978), pp. 47-51, 209-212, 
and 338-51; G. Mussies, ‘Catalogues of Sins and Virtues Personified (NHC II,5)’, 
in van den Broek and Vermaseren, Studies in Gnosticism and Hellenistic Religions, 
pp. 315-35, For lists of vices in Jewish-Christianity and Judaism, refer to J. Zandee, 
“The Teachings of Silvanus” (NHC VII,4) and Jewish Christianity’, in R. van den 
Broek and M.J. Vermaseren, Studies in Gnosticism and Hellenistic Religion pre- 
sented to Gilles Quispel on the Occasion of his 65th Birthday (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 
1981), pp. 502-503. 

24. On these lists, see Reitzenstein, Hellenistic Mystery-Religions, pp. 279-82. 

25. P.W. van der Horst, ‘Observations on a Pauline Expression’, NTS 19 (1973), 
pp. 181-87, discusses the Pauline expression, ‘putting off the old man’, in light of 
Skeptic philosophy. 
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cation, impurity, passion, evil desire, and covetousness (Col. 3.5); 
anger, wrath, malice, slander, and foul speech (Col. 3.8). A ‘new 
nature’ must be ‘put on’ which is a renewal of God’s Image (€v8vod- 
EVOL TOV Véov TOV avaKkaLvovLEVOV Eic Exiyvwotv Kat’ eikdéva tod 
«ticavtos adtév) (Col. 3.10). This ‘new nature’ is described as con- 
sisting of two sets of five virtues: compassion, kindness, lowliness, 
meekness, patience (Col. 3.12); forbearance, forgiveness, love, peace, 
thankfulness (Col. 3.13-15). 

Philo had already adapted such a theme to the Jewish mythology of 
Paradise. According to Philo’s allegory, the trees of Paradise are virtues 
that God planted for the nourishment of the soul and the acquistion of 
immortality (Leg. All. 1.97-98; Conf. Ling. 61; Migr. Abr. 36-37; 
Quaest. in Gen. 1.6, 1.56; Agr. 8.19). It is not surprising that Philo lists 
the trees in the garden to be five: ‘Life, Immortality, Knowledge, 
Apprehension, and Understanding of the conception of good and evil 
(Cwiic, dPavaciac, EidtjcEws, KaTAAT|WEWs, GUVEGEWS KAaAOD Kat 
Tovnpod davtaciac)’.”° This ‘garden of virtues’ brings ‘the soul to per- 
fect happiness’ and ‘immortality’. Contrary to this is the ‘path accord- 
ing to evil’ which can only end ‘in death’. 

Certainly Logion 19b reflects this type of interpretative tradition. The 
five trees refer to the five virtues to which the person surrenders after 
his ascent. In so doing, he achieves divinity and immortality. This 
soteriological scheme of ascent implicit in Logion 19b is explicit in the 
Syrian Odes of Solomon. In Ode 11, we are told about a mystic who, 
upon ascending to Paradise, dons a garment of light. Then the Odist 
says: 

And he took me to his Paradise, wherein is the wealth of the Lord's 
pleasure. 
I contemplated blooming and fruit-bearing trees, 
and self-grown was their crown. 
Their branches were flourishing 
and their fruits were shining; 
their roots (were) from an immortal land. 
And a river of gladness was irrigating them, 
and the region round about them in the land of eternal life 
(Odes Sol. 11.16-16c). 


26. F.H. Colson and G.H. Whitaker, Philo, III (LCL; Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1930), pp. 230-31; I understand the final genitive clause ‘xaAod 
Kal novnpod davtaciac’ as qualifying ‘cuvécews’. 
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The trees are then interpreted in a following stanza to refer to the right- 
eous or virtuous people who have been ‘planted’ in God’s immortal 
land and who have taken their place in ‘Paradise’ (Odes Sol. 11.18). 
Thus they ‘grow in the growth of the trees’ and are therefore ‘blessed’ 
and ‘have passed from darkness into light’ (Odes Sol. 11.19). Even 
though this text does not interpret the trees as ‘virtues’, this Ode does 
allegorize the trees as the righteous people and sets forth the contem- 
plation of these trees within the framework of ascent to Paradise and a 
vision of several trees. 


3. Ascent Preparations 


Such ascent and encounter with the divine can only occur, however, 
after certain preparations are made according to the Thomasine Chris- 
tians. For example, in Logion 27, in order to prepare oneself for the 
journey into the Kingdom and the vision of the Father, one must first 
purify oneself by withdrawing from the world and by observing the 
sanctity of the Sabbath: 


If you do not fast from the world, you will not find the Kingdom (éév pj 
vnotevontat tov KOGHOV Ov Li) EvpNtat THY PaoctAEiav tod Beod // 
ETE<TN> THPNHCTEYE GNKOCMOC TETNALE AN ETHATEPO). If you 
do not observe the Sabbath as Sabbath, you will not see the Father (kai 
Edv wt) caPBationte 16 cdPBatov obK Gyweobe tov natépa // 
ETETHTHEIPE HNCAMBATON NCABBATON NTETNANAY AN enewt)2” 


The emphasis in Logion 27 on world renunciation is quite developed 
elsewhere in the Gospel of Thomas and reflects the regime of encratism, 
the elevation of the state of singlehood and celibacy and the degra- 
dation of the state of marriage and sexuality.28 In addition to praising 


27. For the Greek fragment see, Layton, Nag Hammadi Codex II,2-7, p. 118, 
where H. Attridge has reconstructed the Greek fragment; see also the prior work of 
B. Grenfell and A. Hunt, AOTIA IHZOY: Sayings of Our Lord from an Early Greek 
Papyrus (London: published for the Egypt exploration fund by H. Frowde, 1897), 
p. 10. For the coptic text, see, Layton, Nag Hammadi Codex II,2-7, p. 64; my 
translation. 

28. G. Blonde understands encratism to be both a ‘sect and a tendency within the 
early church at large: ‘Encratisme’, in M. Viller, F. Cavallera, and J. De Guibert 
(eds.), Dictionnaire de Spiritualité, 1V (Paris: G. Beauchesne & Sons, 1960), 
PP. 628-42. It is clear from Clement’s review of early Christian marriage practices 
in Stromata 3, however, that encratism was not a sect but rather a lifestyle that was 
adopted by many Christian groups which had a negative world-view. Clement con- 
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the monachos or bachelor (L. 16, 49, 75),”° like the encratites described 
by Clement of Alexandria, Thomas defends the position that the resur- 
rection of the dead has already occurred (cf. L. 51 to Strom. 3.6.48; 
3.12.87; 3.14.95).2° Several Logia are based on an encratite exegesis of 
the creation story which reflects the idea that the sin of Adam should be 
equated with the act of intercourse initiated by the separation of the 
sexes into two genders (L. 4, 11, 22, 23, 37, 46, 49, 75, 114). Salvation 
requires the movement from two into one, reunifying the genders into 
the androgynous prelapsarian Man (cf. L. 11, 22, and 114 to Strom. 
3.13.92). Adam is seen as unworthy because of his sin, thus death came 
into existence through him (cf. L. 86 to Strom. 3.14.95; 3.16.100; 
3.17.102). To be a Thomasite meant to be voluntarily destitute, home- 
less, and without family probably in imitation of Jesus (L. 33, 36, 42, 
54, 63, 64, 78, and 95; cf. L. 16, 55, 99, 101 to Strom. 3.6.49; 
3.14.97).3! Dietary regulations that discouraged the consumption of 


sidered this lifestyle to be a form of asceticism that was unacceptable because it was 
too extreme. G. Quispel reviews encratism and the history of scholarship about this 
topic in ‘The Study of Encratism: A Historical Survey’, in U. Bianchi (ed.), La 
Tradizione dell’Enkrateia, Atti del Colloquio Internazionale—Milano 20-23 Aprile 
1982 (Rome: Edizioni Dell’ Ateneo, 1985), pp. 35-81; for a treatment of asceticism 
and sexual renunciation in early Christianity, see P. Brown, The Body and Society: 
Men, Women, and Sexual Renunciation in Early Christianity (Lectures on the 
History of Religions, 13; New York: Columbia University Press, 1988). See now 
my own contribution to this in Seek to See Him. For a contrary view, see now 
R. Uro, ‘Is Thomas an encratite gospel?’, in Uro (ed.), Thomas at the Crossroads, 
pp. 140-62. 

29. For discussion of this word, see the following works: M. Harl, ‘A propos 
des Logia de Jésus: Le sens du mot monachos’, REG 73 (1960), pp. 464-74; F.-E. 
Morard, ‘Monachos moine, historie du terme grec jusqu’au 4e siécle’, Freiburger 
Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und Theologie 20 (1973), pp. 332-411; and Morard, 
‘Encore quelques réflexions sur monachos’, VC 34 (1980), pp. 395-401. 

30. Stromata 3.12.87 refers to a version of Lk. 20.34-36. On the encratite impli- 
cations of this passage, refer to Bianchi, ‘The Religio-Historical Relevance of Lk 
20:34-36', pp. 31-37. 

31. See the recent treatment of the social history of Thomas in Patterson, The 
Gospel of Thomas. He uses a social model developed by G. Theissen to illuminate 
Thomas Christianity; the works of Theissen include: The Sociology of Early 
Palestinian Christianity (trans. J. Bowden; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1978); The 
Social Setting of Pauline Christianity (trans. J. Schiitz; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1982); Studien zur Soziologie des Urchristentums (WUNT, 19; Tibingen: J.C.B. 
Mohr, 1979). 
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wine and meat and procedures for proper fasting are at issue in several 
Logia as well (cf. L. 14, 28, 60, 104 to Strom. 3.6.53; 3.7.58; 3.7.60; 
3.12.85). The ‘world’, therefore, is associated with death (L. 56) and 
material existence (L. 80) and so must be renounced completely (L. 27, 
110). Such is the meaning of the phrase €av ph vnotevontat tov Kéo- 
Hov in Logion 27. Such an austere program of world renunciation 
through celibacy and dietary regulations is clearly grounded in Jewish 
tradition as a way to make the vision-seeker worthy to have a successful 
vision quest.>? 

These notions are reinforced by the imagery in Logion 37 which 
reads:*3 


His disciples said, ‘When will you become revealed to us and when shall 
we see you (aw 2007 EkNACYWNZ EROA NAN ayw aw A2o0oy 
GNANAY EPOK)?” 


Jesus said, ‘When you disrobe without being ashamed (2OTAN 
ETETAWAKEK THYTH CQHY Anethwine) 


and take up your garments and place them under your feet like little 
children and tread on them (ayw NTETAU! ANGTHTHN ATETHKAAY 2a 
NECnT ANETHOYEPHTE Hee finikoye! hwnpe wun ATeTHxONkN 
HMooy), 

then [you will sce] the Son of the Living One, and you will not be afraid 
(vote [TeT]yanay Enwupe FineTone ayw TeTHNaP 2oTE any’ 3+ 

This saying contains three distinct motifs: stripping off the garments 
without shame; treading upon them like children; and gaining the 
capacity to see the deity without fear. 


32. Dan. 10.3; 4 Ezra 5.2, 13; 6.31, 35; 9.24-25; 12.50; Asc. Isa. 2.9-11; 2 Bar. 
5.7; 9.2; 12.5; 21.1; 47.2; Apoc. Abr. 9.7-8; Philo, Vit. Cont. 11, 34-37, 68-89, 73- 
74, 90; Cher. 49-52; Quaest. in Gen. 2.19-49, 56; Mut. Nom. 207-209; Rer. Div. 
Her. 192; Sacr. 63; Migr. Abr. 25; Conf. Ling. 70, 95-97; Ebr. 111; Leg. All. 3.15- 
27; b. Yom. 4a; Merkavah Rabbah 678-87; Hekhalot Rabbati 172, 225, 288; 
M. Merk. 560, 561, 562. 

33. The development of this analysis was in reaction to the article by J.Z. Smith, 
‘The Garments of Shame’, HR 5 (1966), pp. 217-38. 

34. Layton, Nag Hammadi Codex II,2-7, pp. 68-69. P. Oxy. 655 preserves the 
first part of the Greek version of this Logion; J. Fitzmyer attempts to reconstruct the 
fragmentary Greek from the Coptic in ‘The Oxyrhynchus Logoi and the Coptic 
Gospel According to Thomas’, in Fitzmyer, Essays on the Semitic Background of 
the New Testament (London: Geoffrey Chapman, 1971), pp. 408-10. 
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Lately, there has been some discussion about whether or not the 
lacunae in the last clause of this verse should be reconstructed as it has 
been traditionally—tTote [TeT]Nanay, ‘then you will see’—or as 
Greg Riley has proposed—tot[e TeT]N[NJHy, ‘then you will come’.?5 
The Facsimile Edition shows four letters missing following Tot and 
subsequent traces of 3 or 4 letters.*° It is the second to last letter of line 
34 which has become the disputed character. Riley has argued against 
the traditional reconstruction ‘x’ because he saw, in the Facsimile 
Edition, a black horizonal line that seems to link the visible vertical ink 
strokes. Thus he renders it ‘nH’. 

There are serious problems with this reconstruction as Marvin Meyer 
has pointed out in his response to Riley’s article. First, in the other 
photographs, negatives, and microfilm of Plate 49, there is absolutely 
no evidence for this horizonal stroke. Second, when Meyer examined 
the actual papyrus housed in Old Cairo’s Coptic Museum, he was 
unable to detect any evidence for the stroke. Meyer explains this dis- 
crepancy as an error in the process of ‘painting out’ the black back- 
ground of the photograph as it was prepared for the Facsimile Edition. 
According to Meyer, ‘The black horizonal line Riley saw on Plate 49 of 
the Facsimile Edition, then, is not ink at all but rather an unretouched 
portion of the black background of the photograph’ .?’ Meyer concludes 
that the reading Nay is the more probable reading. 

For this reason, I maintain this as my reconstruction of the text. 
Riley’s reading, however, would be very interesting if it could be main- 
tained, since it would combine the notion of ascent or ‘coming’ to Jesus 
with the visionary experience alluded to in the disciples’ question to 
Jesus, ‘When will you become revealed to us and when will we see 
you?’ 

The first motif is rooted in speculation concerning Gen. 3.21. 
According to this passage, as a consequence of Adam and Eve's sin, 
God made them ‘garments of skins, and clothed them’. These skin gar- 
ments, according to the Jewish and Christian literature, are identical to 
the human body of flesh and need to be shed. This literature also points 


35. G. Riley, ‘A Note on the Text of the Gospel of Thomas 37’, HTR 88 (1995), 
pp. 179-81; M. Meyer, ‘Seeing or Coming to the Child of the Living One? More on 
Gospel of Thomas Saying 37', HTR 91 (1998), pp. 413-16. 

36, J. Robinson (ed.), The Facsimile Edition of the Nag Hammadi Codices: 
Codex II (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1974), Plate 49. 

37. Meyer, ‘Seeing or Coming’, p. 415. 
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to the fact that the removal of the material body was a motif intimately 
connected with ascent experiences (Odes Sol. 11.10-12; 21.3-4 and 6-7; 
25.8; Leg. All. 2.55-56; 3.46-47; Somn. 1.36, 43; Poster. C. 136-37; 
Gig. 54; Dial. Sav. 84-85). The qualification that one must be ‘shame- 
less’ in this stripping, alludes to Gen. 2.25 which states that the pri- 
mordial condition of Adam was a condition in which Adam and Eve 
were naked and not ashamed. Only after the Fall, were their eyes 
opened and they knew that they were naked (Gen. 3.7). Thus, the first 
motif should be understood as follows: when a person strips off the 
human body of flesh, he or she is regaining Adam’s pre-Fall state and 
returning to the primordial experience of shamelessness. 

The analysis of the second motif suggests that the action of treading 
is a metaphor for renunciation (Jos., Ant. 2.9.7; Val. Exp. 40.11-17; 
Hyp. Arch. 97.2-10; Man. Psalm-Book 278.26-27).°® Thomas seems to 
employ the garment metaphor in much the same manner as the encratite 
leader Cassianus in his interpretation of a saying found in the Gospel of 
the Egyptians (Strom. 3.13.92). The saying reads: 


When Salome asked when what she had inquired about would be known, 
the Lord said, ‘When you have trampled on the garment of shame and 
when the two become one and the male with the female (is) neither male 
nor female’ .°? 


Cassianus explains that since sexual intercourse is the original sin, 
sexual tendencies must be renounced. Thus the person must trample on 
the garment of shame by becoming asexual. Rather than using gender 
language as the Gospel of the Egyptians, Thomas expresses the notion 
of asexuality by employing the imagery of ‘little children’ .*° The image 
paidion is used by Ireneaus (Adv. Haer. 3.22.4; Demo. 12), Theophilius 


38. To this discussion, I add that there is the notion that ‘trampling’ on the 
object also refers to ‘mastery’ over the object. This is the case in T. Levi 18.12, 
T. Sim. 6.6, and T. Zeb. 9.8 (cf. Lk. 10.19). This notion seems to be present in Val. 
Exp. 40.11-17 and Hyp. Arch. 97.2-10 too. 

39. O. Stihlin, Clemens Alexandrinus, Werke II (Die Griechischen christlichen 
Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte, 15; Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1962), 
p. 238. 

40. Thomas employs the image of little children in Logia 21 and 22 too where 
this image represents the asexual encratite ideal. E. Peterson has collocated these 
two Logia with Christian texts where Adam is said to be a paidion or a népios, 
‘Einige Bemerkungen zum Hamburger Papyrusfragment der “Acta Pauli”’, in 
Friihkirche, Judentum, und Gnosis (Freiburg: Herder, 1959), p. 195. 
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of Antioch (Ad Auto. 2.25), and Clement of Alexandria (Prot. 11.111.1) 
to describe Adam, in Paradise, before the Fall. Only when he succumbs 
to lust, is Adam no longer a child but a man. According to the second 
motif, the person who renounces the body is the person who has 
become a little child. He has renounced sex and thereby has become a 
celibate. In so doing he has returned to the pre-Fall state of Adam who 
was the child innocent of concupiscence.*! 

This renunciation of sexuality is connected in the third motif with 
gaining the ability to have a vision of the deity, to ‘see’ God without 
fear. It is quite common in Jewish literature for the notion of stripping 
off the material body to be connected with ascent and vision (especially 
2 En. 22 and Asc. Isa. 7 and 9). That the mystical vision is to be 
experienced without fear alludes to Gen. 3.10 when Adam is ‘afraid’ of 
his nakedness after the Fall and hides himself from the sight of God. 
Thus to return to fearlessness in God’s presence indicates that the 
person has returned to the primordial Adamic condition, that is before 
Adam had a garment of skin but was naked and unafraid to see God and 
converse with him. 

Thus, Logion 37 describes the soteriological scheme in the Gospel of 
Thomas as follows: it is necessary to renounce the body and become a 
celibate by mimicking Adam when he was still a child innocent of sex. 
In so doing, the person has achieved a new state, a Paradisiac state that 
allows him or her to ascend into heaven and gaze at God without fear 
and unencumbered by the shame of Adam’s sin. Such a vision would 
result in immortalization. 

Thus, the process by which the Thomasine Christians attempted to 
achieve the visionary God-experience seems to have included ascetic 
preparatory behaviors. In addition, as Logion 1 suggests, it is plausible 
that such practices involved the common meditative praxis of mystics. 
They were reading and contemplating the sayings of Jesus in their 
gospel in order to experience their hidden truth. This experience was 
not an intellectual or philosophical one. Rather they were attempting to 
encounter God himself and overcome death in the process. 


41. H. Kee, ‘ “Becoming a Child” in the Gospel of Thomas’, JBL 82 (1963), 
pp. 307-14, is not aware of the tradition that Adam was an innocent child before the 
Fall, although he links the idea of being a child and being a single one (L. 22), 
which A.F.J. Klijn, ‘The “Single One” in the Gospel of Thomas’, JBL 81 (1962), 
pp. 271-78, derives from Jewish speculation concerning the pre-Fall Adam where 
‘singleness’ included asexuality. 
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4. Celestial Temple Traditions 


In the Gospel of Thomas, we find a curious saying: ‘I shall destroy this 
temple (tnawop[wp Anee]inet), and no one will be able to build it [...] 
(ayw HA Aaay NawKOTd. [...]’ (L. 71). There are a couple of issues 
with this saying. First, the saying is fragmentary in that following 
NawkOTY there is a lacuna which could be filled with approximately 8 
letters. So we do not know exactly how the sentence ended. This makes 
any interpretation tentative. Second, there has been some dispute 
among scholars over the proper translation of He1. Some have under- 
stood it to refer to the material world,*” the ‘conflict between the houses 
of the world and the people who enter the new world’,*? the metaphor of 
the Temple as Jesus’s body,** and the Temple in Jerusalem itself.*5 Ron 
Cameron points out that this term can refer to ‘several different human 
habitations and social relations’. He lists the following possibilities: 


1. The heavenly dwelling place of the soul (e.g. Exeg. Soul 
128.36; 129.5; 132.21; 137.11). 

The created world (e.g. Bar. 3.24). 

The abode of wisdom (e.g. Prov. 9.1; Sir. 14.24). 

The body (e.g. 2 Cor. 5.1). 

The self (e.g. Gos. Truth 25.23). 
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6. A people (e.g. Mt. 10.6; 15.24). 
7. The structure of the family (e.g. Gos. Thom. 16, 48). 
8. One’s household goods (e.g. Jos., War 6.5.2 section 282). 
9. A building (e.g. Cologne Mani Codex 92.15). 
10. Aroyal palace (e.g. Mt. 11.8). 
11. One’s ancestral lineage (e.g. Lk. 1.27, 69). 
12. Ascribal school (e.g. Sir. 51.23). 
13. The church (e.g. Herm., Sim. 9.14.1). 
14. The city of Jerusalem (e.g. Q 13.35). 
15. The Temple in Jerusalem (e.g. Jn 2.16).*6 


So how do we proceed? It is best that the term be understood in the 
context of the saying itself. Since we have several variants of this say- 
ing in the canonical Gospels, it is most probable that this Logion is 
about the Temple in Jerusalem. It should also be noted that the Coptic 
Hel is associated in Greek with oxnvn (temple or house), oixoc (temple 
or house of god), oixnua (chamber, temple, or chapel), poxdg (the 
innermost room), and 5ia.ta (room).*” Consider the following: 


L. 71: I shall destroy this temple, and no one will be able to build it... 


Mk 14.58; Mt. 26.61: I will destroy this temple that is made with hands, 
and in three days I will build another, not made with hands. 


Mk 15.29; Mt. 27.40: You who would destroy the temple and build it in 
three days... 


Jn 2.19: Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up. 


Although it is about the Temple, this Logion has substantial differences 
compared to its variants. Jesus talks about destroying the Jerusalem 
Temple in all variants, but only in Logion 71, does he state that the 
earthly Temple will not be rebuilt.** In the canonical parallels, he will 
rebuild or raise up the Temple in three days. Clearly, in the Gospel of 
John at least, this is interpreted to be a metaphor for Jesus’ resurrected 
body (2.21): ‘But he spoke of the temple of his body.’ 

But this is not the interpretation found in the Gospel of Thomas. 
Logion 71 does not mention rebuilding at all. Based on this, Greg Riley 
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has contended that Logion 71 ‘was composed to contradict the promise 
of rebuilding interpreted as bodily resurrection’ for ‘polemical 
reasons’ .4? While the Gospel of John used the Temple saying to defend 
‘the physical nature’ of the resurrection, Thomas employs the saying to 
affirm that Jesus’ body would not be raised. This interpretation is 
problematic because it must assume that the author of the Gospel of 
Thomas knew the canonical, or at least the Johannine interpretation of 
this saying and was responding to it. Does this mean that Thomas has 
literary connections with the canonical Gospels? The answer is unclear 
in Riley’s presentation. 

One has to wonder if there is another possible explanation. If we 
remember the visionary ascent traditions in Thomas, it is quite possible 
that the destruction of the Temple and its continued absence on earth 
was perceived by the Thomasine community as a positive historical 
development because they believed that God was really present in the 
celestial Temple where one must now journey in order to worship him. 
So rebuilding another physical Temple would not be advocated by this 
community. Therefore it would make sense that they would include this 
variant in their Gospel. 


5. Conclusion 


This brief summary of the soteriology of the Gospel of Thomas verifies 
the Point of Discourse, as identified by the Johannine author, to be a 
dispute over a soteriology built on the premises of vision mysticism. 
Clearly the Johannine textualization of the Thomasine position reflects 
knowledge of the doctrine laid out in the Thomasine Gospel: the 
Thomasine Christians were mystics seeking visions of God for the pur- 
pose of immortalization. John’s portrayal of this, however, is done on a 
symbolic level where the actual features of the discourse are embedded 
in the Gospel narrative as words and actions exchanged between Jesus 
and Thomas. This dramatization of the real opposition leaves the reader 
with a negative view of Thomas and only sketchy references to 
Thomasine beliefs. 

The opponent's Traditio-religious Horizon, however, can be recon- 
structed with a fair amount of accuracy by relying directly on the 
Thomasine Gospel. According to this text, the believers are supposed to 
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maintain an encratite lifestyle as the way to be in a state of continual 
purification and sinlessness, a state of readiness for the dangerous 
ascent to God. Like the Therapeutae, they believed that this condition 
was essential for successful vision quests that would bring about their 
immortalization. So they lived like the angels and thought themselves 
to be citizens of heaven even while dwelling on earth. 


Chapter 5 


FAITH MYSTICISM IN THE GOSPEL OF JOHN: 
THE INTERPRETATIVE TRAJECTORY AND SYNTHETIC END POINT 


Blessed are those who have not seen 
and yet believe 


(John 20.29). 


In 1953, C.H. Dodd published his now classic monograph on the Gos- 
pel of John, The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel. In this book, he 
briefly discusses the central position of ‘faith’ to Johannine theology.! 
He focuses almost exclusively on 20.23-29, the episode where Thomas 
recognizes the risen Jesus through a vision and where Jesus tells him to 
have faith (uy yivov Gmtotog GAAG mLotd¢) (20.27). 

Dodd discerned here a relationship between faith and vision. He 
notes that throughout the Gospel in general, the emphasis is on visions 
of Jesus accompanied by faith in him. Such conditions brought eternal 
life. But the Thomas episode, Dodd contends, is a ‘transition’. Thomas 
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represents the followers of Jesus who saw him physically, and having 
faith, were granted life. But, even more blessed are those who did not 
meet Jesus, but still have faith (that is, the Johannine Christians). Dodd 
summarizes: ‘When Christ was on earth, to have faith was to “see His 
glory”... Now that He is no longer visible to the bodily eye, faith 
remains the capacity for seeing His glory.’ 

Wilhelm Bousset further refined the connection between vision 
mysticism or, as he defines it, ‘deification through the vision of God’, 
and the Johannine usage of ‘faith’.? He notes that the apostles and eye- 
witnesses of the life of Jesus experienced the visio Dei through Jesus, 
the ‘image of God’.’ He suggests that the Johannine community is also 
to experience this vision in the image of Jesus, particularly through 
worship, sermons, sacramental participation, and, above all, through 
faith. 

Dodd and Bousset certainly recognized the centrality of faith as 
vision in the Gospel of John. Unfortunately, neither fully developed 
their interpretations nor saw the connections between John’s substitu- 
tion of faith for vision and his polemic against proleptic visionary 
flights into heaven. Thus, in this chapter, I will reconstruct the tenets of 
what I call ‘faith mysticism’, the new theology or Synthetic End Point 
that the Johannine author presents in response to the mystical soterio- 
logy of the Thomasine Christians. 

He does this by disarticulating himself from the Religio-historical 
and Traditio-religious Horizons. This disarticulation empties a space for 
his own creative theological thinking about faith and salvation, the 
development of his own Interpretative Trajectory. At the same time as 
he disarticulates from these horizons, however, he also articulates 
within their spheres. Thus he salvages the underpinnings of vision 
mysticism but transforms these tenets into something of value to him 
and his community: a salvific mystical experience centered on faith 
rather than ecstatic vision. As we will see, the Synthetic End Point or 
‘faith mysticism’ is a form of mysticism that is developed by the Johan- 
nine author through his division of time into three eras: the pretemporal 
existence of Jesus when Jesus was with God, the historical presence of 
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Jesus when people who saw Jesus were transformed, and the author’s 
own time characterized by the historical absence of Jesus when trans- 
formation occured through faith in Jesus rather than vision. 


1. The Pretemporal Existence of Jesus 


The Prologue makes clear the pretemporal existence of Jesus as the 
Logos of God who was with God prior to creation and who aided in 
creation before his incarnation in human form. The most current inter- 
pretation of the Prologue by Jarl Fossum correctly challenges the wide- 
spread opinion since the works of J. Rendel Harris and Rudolph Bult- 
mann that the Logos in the Prologue is best understood in terms of 
Sophianology.® Fossum contends that Sophia traditions cannot explain 
the incarnation of the Logos in one individual person,’ nor the identi- 
fication of the Logos with God who existed from the beginning. Rather, 
the Johannine author is utilizing Jewish traditions about the Angel of 
the Lord who is indistinguishable from the Tetragrammaton. The Name 
of God was understood in the traditions to be a hypostasis of God’s 
eternal nature and thus equivalent to him. It helped with creating the 
world and was present in the Angel of the Lord who was known to 
descend to earth and take on a human form. Thus, according to John, 
Jesus is the final dwelling place of the Name of God.® 

The association of this pretemporal existence of Jesus as the Name 
with the dynamics of vision is vividly expressed in the first few verses. 
It is stressed that not only was Jesus with God prior to his incarnation 
(In 1.1-18), but he also has seen God while he was with the Father in 
heaven (Jn 1.18). So John dictates in the introduction to his Gospel that 
“no one has ever seen God (86v ovSeic EmpaKev manote)’’ except the 
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Son who was in ‘the bosom of the Father’ (Jn 1.18). John continues to 
emphasize that no one has ‘seen’ God except Jesus: ‘Not that anyone 
has seen the Father except him who is from God; he has seen the Father 
(ody St té6v natépa Edpaxéy tic Ei Ut O GV Rapa tod Geod, odtosg 
Edpaxev tov natépa)’ (Jn 6.46). In Jn 5.37, the Johannine author even 
has Jesus polemicize against the Jews: ‘his [the Father’s] form you have 
never seen (otite eld0¢ avtod EwpaxKate)’. 

There is a striking passage that contains ideas similar to these. This 
passage is described in the first-century Jewish writing quoted by Ori- 
gen, the Prayer of Joseph. According to this text, Jacob is also ‘Israel’, 
an angel of God. Jacob claims that God called him Israel which means 
‘a man seeing God (avijp opa@v Gedv)’, because he was ‘the firstborn of 
every living thing to whom God gives life (ya mpwtdyovocg nmavtos 
Cdhov Cwovpeévov ond Ge0d)’. Israel then descended to earth and taber- 
nacled among men and was called Jacob: eimev 6tt KatéBnv Eni tiv 
yi kal katecKtvaca Ev avOpamoic, Kai StL EKANSHV Ovapatt Taxap 
(Origen, Comm. in Joh, 2.188-90).'° 

Thus there existed a tradition contemporaneous with John that a 
special angel of God existed before the rest of creation. This angel was 
given a special name based on the fact that he had seen God during his 
cohabitation with God. Later this angel descended to earth in human 
form. 

The Johannine author, therefore, seems to be articulating at the same 
time as he is disarticulating with this Religio-historical Horizon as he 
begins to build the figural action in his Gospel. He writes of a pre- 
existent Logos figure who cohabited with God and was given the sole 
visionary experience of that God. This pretemporal visionary experi- 
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ence has made this entity special. He not only is the only one who truly 
knows the Father because he is the only one who has seen the Father 
(In 1.18), but he also participates in and embodies the deity. The Logos 
is God (Jn 1.1). Moreover, once this Logos has descended from heaven 
(In 3.13, 31-32; 7.29; 8.23; cf. 17.5)!! and tabernacled with humans, he, 
as Jesus, can claim that ‘the Father and I are one” (Jn 10.30) and 
“believe me that I am in the Father and the Father in me’ (Jn 14.11). He 
has been given God’s Name and thus is one with God (Jn 17.11). 


2. The Historical Presence of Jesus 


a. The Kabéd 

The key to unlocking the mysterious Christology of John is under- 
standing the author’s application of kabéd traditions to the historical 
manifestation of Jesus. This idea is compatible with John Ashton’s con- 
clusions found in his article, ‘Bridging Ambiguities’. In this article, he 
demonstrates that Jewish angelology goes a long way to explain the 
perplexing Christology in John.!? 

It is unfortunate that James Dunn did not make this connection in his 
otherwise informed article on Christology in the Fourth Gospel.'? He 
correctly notes that the Christology of Jesus as the manifestation of God 
descended from heaven reflects Johannine hostility towards Christian 
interest in Jewish mystical ascent and vision. The Johannine author, 
declaring this as too dangerous and too speculative, offers the alter- 
native of the incarnate Logos who brings through himself the vision of 
the Father.'* The deficiency in Dunn’s argument is his reliance on Wis- 
dom traditions to explain the equation of the Logos with God.'> Sophia 
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traditions cannot explain the identification of a pre-existent Logos with 
God, nor the incarnation of the Logos in one individual as we find in 
John. 

Fossum’s interpretation, unlike prior ones such as Dunn’s which 
focused on Sophianology, aligns with the representation of Jesus 
throughout the Gospel as God’s manifestation, his kabéd or Glory, a 
figure from Jewish tradition that often bears God’s Name.'® Frequently 
in the Gospel of John we hear of ‘seeing’ the 86£a or Glory of God in 
Jesus and his works and words. 

The Johannine usage of 86&a is distinctive. The Glory of Jesus is 
visible in his person (Jn 1.14), his signs or wonders (Jn 2.11; 11.40; 
17.4), and his crucifixion (Jn 12.23, 28; 13.32; 17.1, 5).!7 In 1.14, for 
instance, the claim is made: ‘we have seen his Glory (tiv SdEav 
avt0d), the Glory (86Eq) as of the Only Begotten from the Father’. The 
background of this vision may be found in Moses’ vision of the Glory 
in Exod. 33.18-34.8.'* Clearly here we have the personalizing of this 
term by connecting it to the personal being, the Only Begotten who is 
the visible manifestation of God (Jn 1.18).'° Additionally, John implies 
that Isaiah’s vision of ‘the Lord’ in Isaiah 6 was actually a vision of 
Jesus as the Glory (Jn 12.41): 


For this reason they could not believe, because, as Isaiah says elsewhere: 
‘He has blinded their eyes and deadened their hearts, so they can neither 
see with their eyes, nor understand with their hearts, nor turn, and I 
would heal them’. Isaiah said these things because he saw his (Jesus’] 
Glory and he spoke concerning him [Jesus] (Jn 12.39-41), 
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The Gospel claims that God sent his son to earth out of his own love 
so that the world might be saved through encountering him (Jn 3.16- 
17). This theme is expanded upon in 17.20-26 where Jesus is identified 
with the Glory who has been sent to earth out of God’s love. By seeing 
Jesus the Glory, the disciples will experience a mystic union with Jesus, 
and thus with the Father. Because Jesus is the kabéd, the personal 
manifestation of the Father, he is identified with the Father: ‘even as 
you, Father, are in me, and I, in you’ (Jn 17.21). This Glory or divine 
essence is transferred to the disciple: ‘The Glory which you have given 
to me, I have given to them, that they may be one even as we are one, I 
in them and you in me, that they may become perfectly one’ (Jn 17.22- 
23). Such a transformation is possible through the mechanism of the 
visionary experience. Thus Jesus prays for the disciple ‘to see my Glory 
(iva Gewpdovv tiv &dEav tiv Ent) which you [the Father] have given 
to me in your love for me before the foundation of the world’ 
(Jn 17.24). In the capacity of God’s kabéd, Jesus makes the Father 
known to the world and makes available the opportunity for union with 
him (Jn 17.25-26). 

Wilhelm Bousset made reference to this concept in his well-known 
work, Kyrios Christos: ‘This vision which deifies men occurs in the 
image of the Son of God who has appeared on earth’;?! thus, ‘the 
apostles and eyewitnesses of the life of Jesus have experienced the 
vision of God in the image of God, and are now themselves flooded by 
the utter abundance of the powers of the upper world’ .”? 

This notion is quite vividly displayed in narratological form in 
Jn 6.30-40 where Jesus is asked what sign he does so that ‘we may see, 
and believe you’. The questioners expect him to feed them manna as 
Moses did their forefathers. Jesus then replies that he is the manna 
come down from heaven and which gives life. Thus Jesus himself is the 
sign they seek to see. This is summed up neatly in Jn 6.40 which reads: 
‘For this is the will of my Father that everyone who sees the Son (mac 6 
Gewpav tov vidv) and believes in him should have eternal life (€xn 
Catv atadviov).’ 

Consequently, Jesus himself is literally ‘the way (1) 680c)’ (Jn 14.6) 
because he embodies the journey to the Father and mediates the know- 
ledge of God or the vision of God.? Rudolph Bultmann explains that 
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Jesus as ‘the way’ is the only access to God ‘not in the sense of a 
mystagogue, who brings doctrines and celebrations that are the means 
to the vision of God’. Rather, Jesus is ‘the way’ in such a manner that 
he is: 

at the same time the goal; for he is also 7) GArOe1a Kai 4 Con: the 


GAxGera as the revealed reality of God, and the Cun} as the divine reality 
which bestows life on the believer in that it bestows self-understanding 


in God. 


Thus there is no rebirth apart from the Son of Man (Jn 3.3-13) and no 
one can ascend to heaven and enter the Kingdom of God unless through 
the Son of Man (Jn 3.13).75 

In the Johannine tradition, therefore, the deity has been manifested 
historically. Ascent to heaven and a vision of God are not necessary to 
be transformed and achieve life because the divinity has come to earth 
and has brought this mystic experience with him. So John emphasizes 
that the vision of Jesus on earth substitutes for the vision of the Father 
in heaven: ‘He who has seen me has seen the Father (6 €wpakdag Ene 
Edpaxev tov xatépa)’ (Jn 14.9). Moreover, knowing Jesus on earth is 
knowing the Father in heaven: ‘If you had known me, you would have 
known my Father also (ei €yv@katé pe, Kai tov nmatépa pov 
yveoeobe); henceforth you know him and have seen him’ (Jn 14.7). 
And those who see Jesus shall live (Jn 14.19). The revelation of the 
divinity, in the words of Christopher Rowland, is not to be found ‘in the 
visions of the mystics’ but only ‘in the earthly life of Jesus Christ’. 

Consequently, Rowland draws the provocative conclusion that the 
incarnation of Jesus as the kabéd in John is an attempt to downplay any 
claims to revelation apart from Jesus.?” Rowland even sees Jn 1.51 
(‘You will see heaven opened, and the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon the Son of Man’) as a verse whose function is to tes- 
tify to the fact that the vision does not provide an avenue for the mystic 
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to gaze into heaven, but teaches him that even the angels who are 
already in heaven must come to earth to see the revelation of God 
which is located in the historical figure Jesus.”8 

One could say, therefore, that the goal, so cherished by the Thomas- 
ine Christians, of mystic flights into heaven in order to gaze upon the 
Glory of God, is challenged by the Johannine author who insists that 
such visions can only be achieved in the historical encounter with Jesus 
who was the kabéd on earth glorified completely at Golgotha (Jn 
12.32). 


b. The Body of Jesus as the New Temple 

As we have seen in earlier chapters of this monograph, speculation 
about a new Temple in the absence of the Jerusalem Temple was quite 
prevalent in early Jewish mystical thought. This tradition had elevated 
the Temple to the supernal realm where the adept now journeyed to 
worship God and experience a spiritual transformation often effected by 
gaze. Such speculation certainly became part of early Christian texts, 
particularly Revelation and Hebrews. In these texts, the Temple is a 
celestial house of God where God is enthroned in the Holy of Hollies. It 
is noteworthy that John of Patmos is able to journey into this Temple in 
Revelation and join in the heavenly worship (Rev. 4-5), while in 
Hebrews, the ‘priesthood’ of Christians are encouraged to ‘draw near to 
the throne of grace’ (Heb. 4.16), and to ‘enter the sanctuary by the 
blood of Jesus, by the new and living way which he opened for us 
through the veil, that is, through his flesh’ (Heb. 10.19), in order to 
‘offer to God acceptable worship, with reverence and awe; for our God 
is a consuming fire’ (Heb. 12.28-29). In both these cases, the Temple is 
identified with the space of heaven and is a ‘building’ which believers 
enter. 

As I conjectured in the last chapter, Logion 71 may be evidence that 
the Thomasine Christians felt that the destruction of the earthly Temple 
was a positive historical development. It is plausible that they held this 
belief because they too were advocates of a celestial Temple through 
which they ascended in order to come before God’s throne, as Logion 
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15 suggests: ‘When you see one who was not born of woman, prostrate 
yourselves on your faces and worship him. That one is your Father.’ 

Because of the importance of the celestial Temple in these traditions, 
it is not surprising that John responds to them by reworking the ideas 
into a new Synthetic End Point that supports his position that ascent and 
visionary experiences are not necessary for salvation. He shifts the 
emphasis from a celestial Temple to another ‘earthly’ Temple: he 
argues that Jesus’ body is the new tabernacle of God’s presence (1.14). 

Raymond Brown was one of the first scholars to notice that oxnvodv 
in Old Testament passages was used to indicate the Tabernacle and 
Temple, the ‘site of God’s localized presence on earth’.?? This theme is 
found in Exod. 25.8-9 where Israel is commanded to make a oxnvi or 
Tabernacle so that God could dwell among the Israelites. Later this 
word was used to indicate the presence of God in the Jerusalem Temple 
(Joel 3.17; Zech. 2.10; Ezek. 43.7). Brown concludes: 


When the Prologue proclaims that the Word made his dwelling among 
men, we are being told that the flesh of Jesus Christ is the new local- 
ization of God’s presence on earth, and that Jesus is the replacement of 
the ancient Tabernacle. The Gospel will present Jesus as the replacement 
of the Temple (ii 19-22), which is a variation of the same theme.?° 


Jarl Fossum also has drawn attention to this theme in his article, ‘In 
the Beginning was the Name’. He investigates the use of the verb 
oxnvow and its nominal forms and concludes that Jn 1.14 implies that 
‘Jesus is the new sanctuary, the dwelling-place of the Name of God’ 3! 
He states that the idea that ‘Jesus is the new sanctum’ is clearly spelled 
out in Jn 2.19-21: 


Jesus answered them and said to them, ‘Destroy this temple, and in three 
days I will raise it up’. Then the Jews said, ‘In forty days and six years 
was this temple built, and you will raise it in three days?’ But he spoke 
of the temple of his body. 


Furthermore, in ch. 7, Jesus teaches at the Temple during the Feast of 
Tabernacles, a festival that included daily water libations poured out on 
the altar in front of the Temple. The water libations were connected to 
Old Testament prophecies that in the age to come, a fountain of sal- 
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vation would spring forth from the Temple (Isa. 12.3; Ezek. 47.1-2; 
Joel 3.18; Zech. 14.8). Thus, when Jn 7.37-38 writes that Jesus cries, ‘If 
anyone thirsts, let him come to me. And let him drink who has faith in 
me. As Scripture says: “Out of his body shall flow rivers of living 
waters”’, he is identifying Jesus as the source of the living waters, the 
new Temple.” 

One of Fossum’s students, Mark Kinzer, has developed these ideas 
further in a paper that he presented at the 1998 Society of Biblical 
Literature Annual Convention.*3 He argues that the portrayal of Jesus as 
the Temple of God by John ‘serves as the integrating center for his 
cultic Christology’.** In addition to examining Jn 1.14; 2.20 and 7.37- 
39, Kinzer remarks on the story of the Samaritan woman in ch. 4. She is 
given ‘living water’ or the spirit (cf. Jn 7.37-39), by Jesus (Jn 4.10, 14). 
Jesus then contrasts worship in this spirit with the worship that was 
going on at both the Jerusalem and Gerizim Temples: ‘The hour is 
coming when neither on this mountain nor in Jerusalem will you wor- 
ship the Father... The hour is coming, and now is, when the true wor- 
shipers will worship the Father in spirit and in truth...’ (Jn 4.21, 23). 
Kinzer states that these verses imply that ‘a new and different kind of 
Temple is being established’ .*> 

Kinzer expands Jesus’ connection with the Feast of Tabernacles by 
pointing out that chs. 7-8 tell about Jesus and his critics, during the 
Feast, disputing over the two key themes of the festival: water and light. 
John identifies Jesus with ‘the light of the world’ (Jn 8.12) and has 
Jesus give out ‘living water’ (Jn 7.37-39). According to Kinzer, these 
themes are continued in ch. 9 with the healing of the blind man. The 
healing takes place at the starting point for the procession of the water- 
drawing ceremony during the festival: the pool of Siloam. Through this 
healing, Jesus is portrayed as the light of the world (Jn 9.5).°° Addition- 
ally, he examines ch. 10, a scene that occurs during the Feast of Dedi- 
cation. This feast commemorates the rededication of the Temple after it 
had been desecrated by Antiochus. In the discourse, Jesus refers to 
himself as the one ‘consecrated and sent into the world’ (Jn 10.36). 
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Kinzer concludes, ‘He is thus the new and true Temple, consecrated by 
God himself’ .37 

He feels that Jesus as the Temple is intimately linked in John with 
several other Johannine themes: (1) Jesus as Sophia, the divine pres- 
ence in the Temple (cf. Ps. 132; Sir. 24.8-12); (2) Jesus as the bearer of 
God’s Name, the cultic term for the divine presence in the Temple; 
(3) Jesus as the vision of God, who traditionally was ‘seen’ during wor- 
ship at the Temple (cf. Ps. 27.4; 63.2; 84.7); (4) Jesus as the Temple 
that linked heaven and earth; and (5) Jesus the giver of the Spirit during 
baptism, the true purification that allows the believer to worship at the 
Temple.** At the finale of his study, Kinzer concludes that ‘whereas 
John focuses on the person of Jesus as the new Temple, other related 
traditions are oriented to the heavenly Temple, the eschatological 
Temple, and/or a particular community as earthly Temple’.*® This sets 
John in the center of the mystical Temple traditions. 

Most recently, Jonathan Draper has turned to this theme in an article 
which he promises will soon become a monograph.“° He begins with Jn 
1.14, stating that ‘Jesus’ incarnation is actually his “tenting” among us 
so that the divine glory usually understood to be present in the temple 
building may instead be experience by those with eyes to see in him’. 
Draper understands this ideology to be a ‘re-interpretation of the sym- 
bol of the temple in terms of merkabd mysticism’ .*! He then examines, 
on a surface level, several Johannine passages which he links to key 
Merkavah themes: 1.47-51; 2.12-22; 2.23-3.21; 4.1-42; 7.37-39; 10.3- 
5, 34-36; 12.28-30, 37-41; 14.1-6; and 15.1-10. Later in this chapter, I 
will examine some of the difficulties with his interpretation of these 
particular passages. 

It seems that there is solid evidence that demonstrates that the Johan- 
nine author understood Jesus, during his lifetime, to be the true dwell- 
ing place of God’s presence, the replacement for the corrupt Temple in 
Jerusalem which Jesus violently condemned (Jn 2.13-22). His physical 
body was the Temple of Yahweh from which poured the waters of life. 
Furthermore, Jesus’ physical body was indwelled by Jesus’ spiritual 
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body, the kabéd or manifestation of God. Therefore, the people around 
Jesus could encounter the true presence of God who had taken up 
residence in the new Temple, the body of Jesus. This new locale meant 
that by making a pilgrimage to Jesus, people during his lifetime were 
journeying to the real Temple and would ‘see’ God there. 


3. The Historical Absence of Jesus 


This theology was functional for those who actually saw the ‘historical’ 
Jesus while he walked on earth. But what about after his death? How 
does the person who did not live during Jesus’ lifetime gain eternal life, 
especially when the Johannine author has closed the open heaven and 
has crucified the new Temple? 


a. The Paraclete 

In ch. 16 we hear echoes of this very concern. Jesus prophecies that 
shortly his followers will not be able to see him, but soon, they will be 
able to see him again: ‘A little while, and you will see me no more; 
again, a little while, and you will see me (uikpov Kal odKétL OEwpEtté 
HE, Kal T&ALV LLUKpOV Kal GyeodE pe)’ (In 16.16). 

The farewell discourse in ch. 14 where the coming of the Paraclete is 
discussed, is the antecedent to this statement. Here Jesus explains that 
he will come to his followers in the form of the Paraclete: ‘And I will 
ask the Father, and he will give you another Paraclete (GAAov napa- 
KAntov) to be with you forever... I will not leave you orphaned; I am 
coming to you’ (Jn 14.16, 18). Jesus reassures them that ‘it is to your 
advantage that I go away, for if I do not go away, the Paraclete will not 
come to you; but if I go, I will send him to you’ (Jn 16.7). He tells them 
repeatedly that he will not leave his followers desolate, that ‘I will 
come to you’ (Jn 14.18). 

The Paraclete, along with being ‘another’ Jesus is also identified with 
the ‘Spirit of Truth (t6 nvetpa tig GAnGeiac)’ or the ‘Holy Spirit (td 
TMVEVLA tO Gytov)’ who is invisible to the world but who is known to 
his followers (Jn 14.25-26; 15.26): 


This is the Spirit of Truth, whom the world cannot receive, because it 
neither sees him, nor knows him. You know him, because he abides in 
you, and he will be in you (76 nvedya tig GAnBeiac, 6 6 Kdopos OD 
Svvatar AaPeiv, Sti ob Oewpei avid OvSE yivwoKeEl. Weis yLVdOKETE 
avtd, Sti nap “bpiv péver Kal év bpiv €otar) (In 14.17). 
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The world may not be able to see Jesus, but his followers will because 
he will make himself manifest to them as the Paraclete and in the form 
of divine love (Jn 14.22-23). 

Although much scholarship has been generated in the attempt to 
establish the origins and meaning of the Johannine Paraclete,* par- 
ticularly scrutinizing the Jewish traditions of intercessory angels,*? the 
most recent work by Charles Gieschen points to the probability of an 
‘angelomorphic’ Paraclete. He demonstrates that the phenomenon of 
two Johannine Paracletes, Jesus and the Spirit, is probably tied directly 
to Jewish and Christian traditions about a pair of God’s principle 
angels.*4 He bases his work on the research of Gilles Quispel who 
previously proposed that a parallel to John’s two Paracletes is found in 
the contemporaneous Jewish-Christian literature of Elchasai and the 
Ascension of Isaiah.* 

Thus, it is likely that John’s representation of the Paraclete as another 
Jesus has its foundation in such traditions. But the concern of the Johan- 
nine author surfaces in his insistence that the community, in Jesus’ 
absence, will not be left alone without the opportunity of the mystical 
encounter with the divine. This need for the ideology of the Paraclete 
has been analyzed by Jonathan Draper from a sociological perspective. 
He has determined that the Paraclete is developed in John due to the 
community’s concern over ‘the departure of Jesus’.*° The death of the 
‘charismatic founder’ of the religious movement raises the questions of 
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the ‘succession of charisma’ in the community, produces an increase in 
cognitive dissonance among members, and leads to a possible disso- 
lution of the community in face of external hostility.*7 The Paraclete 
functions as the ‘boundary maintenance over against a hostile world’. 
The Paraclete passages are interwoven into the Farewell Discourses in 
order to differentiate the community that possesses the Paraclete in 
Jesus’ absence from the world, and give the community strength to 
maintain themselves against the world. Additionally, the possession of 
the Paraclete as the Spirit of Truth means that the community members 
can lay exclusive claim to salvation. According to Draper, ‘There is no 
salvation outside the sect’ .** 

Thus John fleshes out the Interpretative Trajectory with his idea of 
the Paraclete, the Holy Spirit, who replaces Jesus in his absence. 
Although a theophany of this being is not realistic because he does not 
have a visible form, the community will ‘know’ him nonetheless. He 
will be manifested as the divine love of Jesus for his followers, a love 
that is mutually shared between the members of John’s community. 
According to the Johannine author, this display of love becomes the 
new Torah just as Jeremiah predicted: ‘I will put my law within them, 
and I will write it upon their hearts’ (Jn 13.33). Furthermore, the true 
disciples of Jesus are identified by this mutual love: 


A new commandment I give to you, that you love one another; even as I 
have loved you, that you also love another. By this all people will know 
that you are my disciples, if you have love for one another (Jn 13.34-35). 


This means that Jesus’ command to love one another is the evidence 
that Jesus as the Paraclete dwells within the Johannine community: 


He who has my commandments and keeps them, he it is who loves me; 
and he who loves me will be loved by my Father and I will love him and 
manifest myself to him... If a person loves me, he will keep my word, 
and my Father will love him, and we will come to him and make our 
home with him (Jn 14.21-24). 


So, even though the followers will no longer be able to ‘see’ Jesus, 
they will be able to ‘know’ the Paraclete. And the Paraclete, through 
this encounter with the believers, will mediate God. Proleptic visionary 
ascents are not necessary because the Paraclete has come down to earth 
in Jesus’ absence. 
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b. The Eschatological Temple 
Since the Temple has been identified with Jesus’ body, the Johannine 
author recognizes that the Temple must be reconstituted after Jesus’ 
crucifixion. Instead of creating an ideology that the community of 
believers was the newest Temple as other Christians argued (cf. 1 Cor.; 
2 Cor.; Eph.; 1 Pet.), John interprets Jesus’ resurrection as the 
recreation of the Temple in the heavenly realm. Therefore, Jesus claims 
in John to be able to raise up the destroyed Temple in ‘three days’ (Jn 
2.19-21). Moreover, he tells his disciples in ch. 14 that in his Father’s 
‘house (oixia)’ there are many rooms (14.2). He is going there ‘to 
prepare a place’ for his followers. In the future, he will come to earth 
* again, to collect his own and take them to himself (14.3). It seems that 
the Johannine author understands Jesus’ resurrected body to be the new 
heavenly Temple which believers will be able to enter at the end of 
time. 

Jonathan Draper has made similar observations in his article. He 
states, ‘In John’s Gospel, the concept of Jesus as the tented wilderness 
presence of God with his people on earth, is supplemented it seems 
with the idea of Jesus constituting or building the heavenly temple on 
his return to the Father’.*? Although I think that this is a very solid 
conclusion, Draper goes on to state that ‘in so doing, he opens the way 
for his disciples to gain mystic experience of the heavenly throne room 
by means of ascent and descent obtained through the worship of the 
community’.©° This latter statement is problematic in that it does not 
recognize the eschatological nature of Jn 14.2-3. The Johannine author 
is not stating that ascent and visionary experience in God’s new Temple 
is available to the believers now—but that this will be a future event 
which the community members can only long and hope for now. Thus, 
as we have seen, throughout the Gospel there are claims that no one can 
see God except Jesus, or ascend into heaven, or follow Jesus there until 
the prepared time. It should also be remembered that this is the 
direction of the Johannine trajectory in 1 Jn 3.2: ‘Beloved, we are 
God’s children now; it does not yet appear what we shall be, but we 
know that when he appears we shall be like him, for we shall see him as 
he is.’ 

Thus, Draper’s interpretation of Jn 3.13 has difficulties: ‘Jesus comes 
from above to enable those below to ascend and experience the worship 
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of the heavenly temple.’5' He recognizes that previous scholars are 
correct to note here ‘a polemic against the claims of mystics to ascend 
into heaven by their own work’ but feels that we also have in 3.13 a 
passage which points out that ‘access to the Father is open through 
Jesus, who takes his disciples to himself and provides birth “from 
above”’ (Jn 14.3-6). He continues that ‘it is no accident that the gospel 
so often uses the concept of seeing and believing (e.g. 1.39, 46; 9.1-41; 
though note 20.29). The vision of God is the goal of worship in the new 
Temple’ .>? Kinzer also seems to be reading the Gospel in this direction 
when he states: 


Like other Temple traditions of the time, John’s Gospel promotes a 
visionary and mystical brand of Judaism, and roots the visionary and 
mystical knowledge it promotes in a type of Temple worship which is 
only indirectly tied to the Temple in Jerusalem.? 


Unfortunately, neither scholar has made the distinction, which I con- 
tend is vital, between John’s understanding of how Jesus functioned 
during his lifetime (as the new earthly Temple indwelled by the kabéd, 
to which people could journey in order to ‘see’ God), and how Jesus 
functioned after his death (as the heavenly Temple which the believers 
can only ascend to and enter when Jesus comes to take them there at the 
eschaton). This takes me to one final note: neither Draper nor Kinzer 
has tried to explain how Jn 20.29 fits into John’s ideology. So it is to 
that task that I now turn. 


c. Faith 
The Johannine author also responds to the concern of Jesus’ historical 
absence by repetitively linking the concept of faith in Jesus to the 
visionary experience. In this way he articulates with the Religio-his- 
torical Horizon by preserving the trappings of vision mysticism while 
simultaneously he disarticulates with this horizon by transforming the 
visionary experience into a faith experience. Thus, faith and vision are 
made to be correlative concepts.*4 

This theme surfaces in 6.36 when John suggests that vision alone will 
accomplish nothing unless it is accompanied by belief. So these words 
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are attributed to Jesus: ‘But I said to you that you have seen me and yet 
do not believe (Empaxaté [we] kai ob miotevete).’ Closely following 
in v. 40, Jesus claims that the will of God is that ‘everyone who sees the 
Son and believes in him should have eternal life (rac 6 9ewpav tov 
ViOV Kal TLOTEVMV Eic avTOV ExT Cwiv aidviov).’ John combines 
vision and faith in 12.44-45 where belief in Jesus and a vision of Jesus 
are equivalent to belief in God and a vision in God: ‘He who believes in 
me, believes not in me but in him who sent me. And he who sees me 
sees him who sent me (6 miotevov eic Eué od mioTEveEl Eig Ene GAAG 
Eig tov népwavte LE, Kal O Sewpav Ené Gewpei tov née waved pe).’ 
Faith, in the Gospel of John, according to Bousset, ‘is nothing other 
than this looking upon the likeness of Jesus in his divine Doxa’.*5 

Noteworthy as well is the story of the serpent in the wilderness in 
Jn 3.14-15. According to Num. 21.8, those who /ook at the serpent will 
live. So Moses is instructed by God to ‘make a fiery serpent, and set it 
on a pole; and everyone who is bitten, when he sees it, shall live (777 
°M AN ARN wD); nag 6 SeSnypévos iSav avdtdv Cricetar 
[LXx])’. In John’s reference to this story, we find that he has intention- 
ally altered the image: ‘And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wil- 
derness, so must the Son of Man be lifted up, that whoever believes in 
him (6 miotevwv év abt) may have eternal life.” By making such an 
alteration, John is making the statement that faith has replaced vision. 

Additionally, whenever the vision of Jesus is mentioned, the Johan- 
nine author insists that this vision unaccompanied by faith in Jesus as 
the manifestation of God is of no avail. Thus John the Baptist ‘sees’ at 
the same time as he acknowledges that Jesus is the Son of God 
(Jn 1.34). Sight accompanied by belief is the foundation of Nathanael’s 
call (Jn 1.45-51): he saw and believed that Jesus is the Son of God 
(Jn 1.49). Martha is told in 11.40 that if she will believe, she will see 
God’s Glory: éav miotevons dyn tiv SdEav tod Seod. Even the 
Beloved Disciple in 19.35 claims that he bears witness because he saw 
and he shares this discovery so that others may believe too: ‘He who 
saw it has borne witness. His testimony is truc, and he knows that he 
tells the truth that you also may believe (6 Ewpakadc HELaptUpKEy, 
Kal GAnOvi] adtod Eotiv H Laptupia, Kai Exeivos oldev Sti GANA 
AEyet, iva Kai dpEic Motev[o]nTe).’ 

The story of the blind man summarizes John’s point well. The blind 
man in ch. 9 is asked by Jesus, ‘Do you believe in the Son of Man?’ 
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(Jn 9.35). The blind man wants to know who the Son of Man is so that 
he can believe (Jn 9.36). Jesus responds: ‘You have seen him (€dpakacg 
avdtov), and it is he who speaks to you’ (Jn 9.37). Then the blind man 
confesses, ‘Lord, I believe’ (Jn 9.38). Jesus says that one of his 
purposes for coming into the world is so that ‘those who do not see may 
see, and that those who see may become blind (oi pi) BAémovtes 
BAenworv Kai ot PAEMOvtES TYHAOL yévavtat)’ (Jn 9.39). Thus John 
reinforces the idea that sight without belief is blindness and will not 
bring salvation. But sight accompanied by faith will ensure redemption. 

When it comes down to it, however, the vision itself is not the 
necessary ingredient for eternal life, according to the Johannine author. 
This is the effect of the climactic story about Thomas in ch. 20 when 
Jesus blesses those who believe without having seen Jesus (Jn 20.29): 
‘Blessed are those who have not seen and yet believe.’ C.K. Barrett 
concludes that this is so that the successors of the eyewitnesses ‘equally 
may believe, and that their faith places them on the same level of 
blessedness with the eyewitnesses, or even above it’.*° Thus the original 
Gospel ended: ‘and that believing you may have life in his name’ (Jn 
20.31). 

It is arguable that the Johannine author creates the Synthetic End 
Point, faith mysticism, in response to vision mysticism promoted by the 
Thomasine Christians. He brilliantly utilizes the mechanism of vision- 
ary transformation but replaces the visionary experience with one of 
faith. In this way, his audience is secure in his articulation with the 
Religio-historical and Traditio-religious Horizons, but can accept his 
disarticulation and endeavor to offer a creative solution or End Point to 
this discourse. 

According to John, therefore, one need not worry about visions now 
that Jesus has ascended to the Father and the eyewitnesses have died, 
because it is one’s faith in Jesus that truly brings life. In a sense the 
deifying function of a vision of Jesus as God’s manifestation has been 
replaced by faith in Jesus as God’s historical manifestation: vision 
mysticism has become ‘faith mysticism’. Or as C.H. Dodd so aptly 
said: ‘Faith, then, is a form of vision.’5” 


56. C.K. Barrett, The Gospel According to St John (London: SPCK, 1956), 
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d. Sacramental Experience 

In John, however, faith is more than cognitive belief. It is encounter 
with God’s presence. As we have discovered, for those who saw Jesus 
during his career, it was encounter with the kabéd, Jesus manifesting 
God on earth and embodying the new Temple. After the death and 
ascent of Jesus, it was encounter with the Spirit. For the believers, the 
historical distance between Jesus of Nazareth and the experience of the 
Johannine community was bridged by the Paraclete who gave them 
direct and immediate contact with Jesus. Such an understanding is 
reflected in the remarks of the author of 1 Jn 4.13: ‘by this we know 
that we abide in him and he in us, because he has given us of his own 
Spirit (Ev tovtw yiv@oKopev Ott Ev adt@ pévopev Kai abtdc Ev TIVv, 
6t1 Ex Tod mvevuatos advt0d S€5mxKev Hyiv)’. 

But how did the believers enter into this contact? I support the posi- 
tion that the encounter with the Spirit, according to the Gospel of John, 
is available through the sacramental experience: initially through bap- 
tism and continually through the Lord’s Supper.*8 Even though several 
scholars have criticized Oscar Cullmann’s celebrated piece, Early 
Christian Worship, in which he makes a case for the sacramental back- 
ground of John, his thesis that ‘the Gospel of John regards as one of its 
chief concerns to set forth the connexion between contemporary Chris- 
tian worship and the historical life of Jesus’ remains steadfast.*? He 
concludes that the Gospel of John treats the sacraments of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper as “expressions of the whole worship life of the early 
community’ and correspondingly John presents the relation between the 
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Lord and the community ‘present especially in these two sacraments’. 

There are opponents to the argument that, in the Gospel of John, we 
discover expressions of sacramental imagery.®! These scholars point to 
the absence of the baptismal commission of Matthew 28 and the lack of 
the words of institution. The obvious problem with this non- 
sacramental stance is that it is hard to imagine any early Christian 
community not being aware of baptism and the Eucharist. The Gospel 
of John clearly knows of baptism, even Jesus’ own (1.29-34). In Jn 3.26 
and 4.1, we are told that baptism was part of Jesus’ ministry as well! 
The argument that John does not contain a reference to the baptismal 
commission is an argument from silence and must take into account 
that, in addition, neither Mark nor Luke mentions the commission. 
Also, I would contest that John did know about a tradition concerning 
words of institution, and that this tradition is reflected in ch. 6. 

Certainly this is not the place to repeat the detailed arguments of past 
scholars on the subject of sacramentalism in the Gospel of John. But I 
do want to briefly point out some of the cultic nuances in chs. 3, 4, and 
6 and how the ideology of faith mysticism has been interwoven with 
them. 

In Jn 3.5, Jesus speaks of being reborn ‘of water and spirit (€€ b6ato¢ 
kal TvEevpaT0¢c)’ in order to enter the Kingdom of God. There must be 
a baptismal reference behind this statement, especially since the story 
framing this dialogue regards the baptismal activities of Jesus and John 
the Baptist (Jn 3.22-36). It is plausible that 3.5 reflects the idea that the 
baptismal experience brings the initiate into the presence of the Spirit. 
This experience is one of birth into the sacred: ‘that which is born of the 
Spirit is spirit («6 yeyevvnuévov Ex tod nvetpatog nvedpwa eottv) 
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(cf. In 3.5-8). The heavenly mystical encounter has been brought to 
earth first through Jesus’ descent and historical presence, and then after 
his ascent through the sacramental encounter with the Spirit. Thus Jesus 
stresses to Nicodemus that only the Son of Man has descended from 
and ascended into heaven (Jn 3.13) so that eternal life can be given to 
the believer (Jn 3.15). Through baptism, Jesus as Spirit becomes 
present to the faithful. 

This is supported by the story of the Samaritan woman at the well in 
the following chapter. Jesus speaks of giving to the faithful, ‘the living 
water (bSmp Cav)’ which will well up to eternal life (Jn 4.10-14). 
Further, we find embedded in the story a metaphor for divine trans- 
formation when Jesus states that the believer will never thirst again: ob 
Hi Stytjoe1 ig tov aidva (Jn 4.14). It is plausible that these words 
allude to baptism, reminding the reader that this sacrament effects the 
initial encounter with the divine presence and the consequent trans- 
formation. 

This initial encounter with the divine presence is perpetuated by par- 
ticipating in the Eucharist meal. In ch. 6, eucharistic references are 
behind Jesus’ claim to be the ‘bread of life (6 Gptog ths Cwiic)’ who has 
‘come down from heaven (6 kataBac é« tod odpavod)’ (In 6.35, 41, 
51). This bread is his ‘flesh () odp& ov)’ and, if the faithful consume 
it, they will live forever (Jn 6.51). This reference is expanded to include 
Jesus’ blood (abt0d t6 aipa) which must be drunk by the faithful in 
order to have life everlasting (Jn 6.53-55). Participating in this ritual 
brings about mystical encounter and identification with Jesus as well as 
eternal life seemingly because the incorporation of the sacred food 
serves to immortalize the person—the person literally has incorporated 
Jesus: ‘He who eats my flesh and drinks my blood abides in me, and I 
in him (6 tpayev pov Thy odpKa Kai nivev pov TO aia Ev époi péver 
Kayo Ev avt@)’ (In 6.56). 

How has this been effected? Through the ascent of Jesus to heaven 
(In 6.62) and the release and descent of the Spirit (Jn 6.63). The text 
makes clear that it is not speaking of eating the flesh and drinking the 
blood of the body of the ‘historical’ Jesus, but of an action made 
effective through the presence of Jesus’ Spirit in the elements (Jn 6.63). 
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Thus the faithful can encounter Jesus through their participation in the 
Eucharist even though Jesus is no longer physically alive. 


4. Conclusion 


In conclusion, it is historically plausible that the Johannine author 
created a ‘faith mysticism’ as a polemical response to the mystical 
ascent soteriology such as that found in the Gospel of Thomas. Accord- 
ing to the Johannine polemic, salvation could not be wrought by per- 
sonally ascending into heaven in order to see the deity and thus become 
deified. Rather Jesus was the Temple and the historical embodiment of 
God on earth. Yet even so, a historical vision of Jesus alone was not 
enough to effect salvation; it had to be accompanied by faith in Jesus as 
God’s manifestation. Faith, however, was the vital ingredient and, in 
Jesus’ historical absence, functioned as if it were a vision, bringing the 
believer eternal life. This was effected for the Johannine Christians 
largely through the sacramental experiences, particularly Baptism and 
the Eucharist. 

Moreover, Jesus’ new manifestation, although invisible to the 
worldly eye, will now be in the experience of the Paraclete and the 
sharing in divine love. It seems that it is only at the end of the world 
that the believer will be able actually to see Jesus himself when Jesus 
returns in order to guide his followers to the heavenly Temple that he 
has prepared for them. This is aptly stated in 1 Jn 3.2: ‘it does not yet 
appear what we shall be, but we know that when he appears we shall be 
like him, for we shall see him (6yope9a abtov)’. As Wilhelm Bousset 
noted: ‘Deification through vision of God is postponed to the blessed 
future.’® But, in the Gospel of John, the vision and ascent to heaven at 
the eschaton clearly is overshadowed by the movement of the divinity 
down from heaven in the form of the Paraclete who will take up its 
home in the meantime with the faithful. 

It is noteworthy that the eschatological interpretation of the vision of 
God is developed in the later Johannine writing, 1 John. The com- 
munity at this point in its history, believes that the eschaton is immi- 
nent: ‘Children, it is the last hour’ (1 Jn 2,18). So it is very important 
for Christians in the community who hope to have an eschatological 
vision of Jesus and experience divine transformation to ‘purify’ 
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themselves even as Jesus is pure (1 Jn 3.3). This common mystical 
theme, however, is not understood in terms of ascetic or encratitic beha- 
vior as we saw in the Gospel of Thomas. Rather, purification is effected 
through the indwelling of the Spirit which enables believers to follow 
Jesus’ commandment to love one another (1 Jn 4.13, 19-21). 

Since believers cannot see God now, in order to be perfected, puri- 
fication must be achieved through the Spirit that ‘abides’ in them: 


No one has ever seen God; if we love one another, God abides in us and 
his love is perfected in us. By this we know that we abide in him and he 
in us, because he has given us of his own Spirit (1 Jn 4.12-13). 


Thus the Spirit aids the believer in keeping Jesus’ commandment to 
love. In this way, the loving action of the believer toward his or her 
neighbor mirrors the loving action of the believer toward the unseen 
God: 


If anyone says, ‘I love God’, and hates his brother, he is a liar; for he 
who does not love his brother whom he has seen, cannot love God whom 
he has not seen. And this commandment we have from him, that he who 
loves God should love his brother also (1 Jn 4.20-21). 


Through the believer’s actions of love, God is revealed to others, and 
the believer is purified. 

In addition, though, this text makes it clear that faith in the testimony 
of the community about Jesus’ historical presence as God-Manifest is 
essential (1 Jn 1.1-3). Believers must have faith in the witness of those 
who saw Jesus during his lifetime (1 Jn 4.14). Now that Jesus is absent, 
it is only necessary to ‘confess’ Jesus as ‘Son of God’, the one who ori- 
ginally manifested God’s love to humans (1 Jn 4.15-16). Moreover, like 
the Gospel of John, the victory over this world is faith expressed in 
terms of the sacraments, baptism and the Eucharist, which insure the 
indwelling of the Spirit (1 Jn 5.6-8). All in all, 1 John preserves 
evidence that tenets of Johannine faith mysticism continued to be taught 
and developed in the early second century. 


Chapter 6 


VISION MYSTICISM IN EARLY SYRIAN CHRISTIAN TEXTS: 
THE DISCOURSE CONTINUES 


John, do not be faithless, 
but believing... 
(Acts of John 90). 


This monograph has been an attempt to apply a new methodology to 
two contemporaneous Christian texts: the Gospels of John and Thomas. 
This application has been successful in identifying a link between the 
two communities responsible for these documents. This link is a dis- 
course over the ‘correct’ soteriological system. 

The Johannine author has textualized this discourse in his Gospel by 
articulating the Point of Discourse on a symbolic level, presenting the 
actor Thomas as the representative of the Thomasine community. Jesus’ 
responses to Thomas express the Johannine community’s views. Thus 
the actual historical discourse has become a theoretical construct in the 
Johannine narrative. As such, it only partially mirrors the reality of the 
discourse and intentionally presents Thomas in a negative manner. 

Because of this, it is necessary to turn to the Gospel of Thomas in 
order to balance the historical scales and fill the empty space of the 
opponent’s Traditio-religious Horizon. This document verifies the ear- 
lier conclusion that John had identified Thomas with a mystical form of 
Christianity concerned with ascent and visions. Indeed, according to 
Thomas itself, salvation hinges on one’s faithfulness to the encratite 
lifestyle which provided the necessary state of purity before ascent into 
the dangerous zone of the sacred. The goal of the flight into heaven was 
a vision of the divine, either of one’s heavenly double or God. This 
experience was mystically transforming. It translated the person from 
the realm of mortality and death to that of immortality and life. One 
entered God’s Kingdom and united with the divine. 

The Johannine author responds negatively to the soteriological 
system of the Thomasine Christians. He insists that no one has ever 
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ascended into heaven except Jesus and no one has ever seen God except 
the Son. He repeats the theme constantly that his followers will not be 
able to follow him into heaven until the eschaton itself. He villianizes 
Thomas as the false hero who misunderstands the ‘way’ to God to be 
that of ascent and who needs visions of Jesus to believe. 

In this articulation, John offers an alternative albeit ‘correct’ system 
of salvation by preserving the transformative mechanism of visionary 
mysticism but substituting the faith experience for the visionary one. 
He forwards this Interpretative Trajectory by ingeniously using his 
adversary Thomas as the figural character, the character whose words 
and actions serve to illicit the Johannine truth. This is particularly the 
case in Jn 20.24-29 where Thomas’s need for the vision is harshly 
rebuked by Jesus and the blessedness of faith is lauded. 

Moreover, according to John, ascent into heaven is not necessary 
because the mystical encounter with the divine can occur now on earth. 
The reason for this, in John’s system, is that the divine has descended, 
first (during Jesus’ lifetime) in the form of Jesus as God’s kabéd, and 
consequently (after Jesus’ death) in the form of the Paraclete, God’s 
Spirit. For John, salvation hinges on faith in the historical manifestation 
of God on earth and the mystical encounter with him now as the Para- 
clete who resides among the believers in Jesus’ absence and is contin- 
ually met in the sacramental elements. Only when Jesus comes again at 
the eschaton, will the faithful achieve the long-awaited vision of Jesus, 
when they enter the celestial Temple (Jn 14.2-4) and fully become ‘like 
him’ (1 Jn 3.2). 

Thus a negative image of Thomas is preserved for us in the Gospel of 
John due to the textualization of the discourse between the respective 
communities over the issue of soteriology. The result is an image of 
Thomas as the ‘Doubter’, an image that must have shocked and dis- 
turbed the early Thomasine community who clearly remembered 
Thomas differently. Their records show us a Thomas who was the cham- 
pion of soteriology, the mystic who learned the secrets of immortality 
from the great mystic himself, Jesus. By the time the Acts of Thomas 
was written, Thomas was known as the hero who achieved deification 
during his lifetime. He had experienced a mystical metamorphosis into 
Jesus himself—he had become his twin—and thus had fulfilled the 
promise of transformation into Jesus as purported in Logion 108. 

It is most interesting that even when the Gospel of John became a 
revered scriptural text in Syria, many of the Syrian Christians inter- 
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preted the ‘Doubting Thomas’ pericope in a positive manner. This is 
most evident in the creation of the Doubting Thomas ampullae which 
were popular objects of early Byzantine pilgrimage and which were 
believed to have contained sanctified oil from the Golgotha Cross. 
According to Gary Vikan, the portrayal of this scene on these objects 
was intended to remind the pilgrim that Thomas was rebuked by Jesus 
because of his lapse of faith, a faith that was restored only after Thomas 
had seen and touched Jesus. Thomas was the model for the early pil- 
grims whose experiences of seeing and touching were basic to their 
faith. He was the biblical parallel for the pilgrim and his own expe- 
rience. It is quite significant that the words on the object, ‘My Lord and 
my. God’, are voiced by Thomas at the moment when he, like the pil- 
grim, sees, touches, and believes.! 

Thus, I would propose that the discourse between the Johannine and 
Thomasine communities continued even after the composition of the 
Gospel of John. These two traditions continued to compete for the 
‘orthodox’ position on mystical experience. On the one hand, there 
were Christians in the east who revered the Gospel of John and argued 
that mystical encounter with God occured through the faith and sacra- 
mental experience; visions of God were not one’s goal. On the other 
hand, there were Christians in Syria who contended the opposite: Jesus 
came as a mystagogue opening the way into heaven so that the believer 
could follow him into the celestial Temple and receive visions of God. 
These visions were understood to be the basis for belief and the author- 
ity behind their traditions. These Christians, I would contend, continued 
to produce religious literature in the early second century which sup- 
ported this position or modified it slightly. What is this literature and 
how does it develop this Christian discourse? 


1. Preachings of John 


A passage from the Preachings of John preserved in the Acts of John 
90,” written in Syria shortly after the Gospel of John and contempor- 
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aneous with the competitive circulation of 1 John,> records a story in 
which John, not Thomas, is rebuked by Jesus: ‘John, do not be faithless, 
but believing, and not inquisitive.’ And what provoked this rebuke? 
That John went up a mountain (a metaphor for ascent in mystical 
traditions!), and was afraid of the vision he had of Jesus as the gigantic 
kabéd'* The text reads in full: 


He took us three [John, James and Peter] likewise up the mountain, say- 

ing ‘Come with me’. And again we went; and we saw him at a distance 

praying. Then I, since he loved me, went quietly up to him, as if he could 

not see me, and stood looking at his hinder parts; and I saw him not 

dressed in clothes at all but stripped of those we (usually) saw (upon 

him), and not like a man at all. (And I saw that) his feet were whiter than 

snow, so that the ground there was lit up by his feet; and that his head 

stretched up to heaven, so that I was afraid and cried out; and he, turning 

about, appeared as a small man and caught hold of my beard and pulled 

it and said to me, ‘John, do not be faithless, but believing, and not 

inquisitive’. 
So here, I believe, we have a rebuttal from the early Syrian Christians 
against the Johannine position. We have their counterattack textualized 
as a narrative about John’s cowardice in face of ascension and the 
visionary experience. It is certainly plausible that this represents the 
theoretical construction of continued discourse between the mystic 
Christians of Syria who applauded Thomas and those who continued to 
revere John’s position. It symbolized the perpetual esteem that the 
Syrian Christians held for Thomas and their own creative articulation of 
their side of the discourse. 


2. Gospel of the Savior 


Fragments from a previously unknown Coptic ‘gospel’, Papyrus Bero- 
linensis 22220, were recovered from the archives of the Berlin Museum 
in the early 1990s. Recently, they have been restored, edited and pub- 
lished by Charles Hedrick and Paul Mirecki under the title, The Gospel 
of the Savior: A New Ancient Gospel.> When Paul Mirecki asked to 
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consult with me on this find in the spring of 1998, I was both delighted 
and shocked with the manuscript. Here we have a splendid example of 
an early Christian text exhibiting features associated with Jewish mys- 
tical ascent traditions.® 

What does a preliminary reading of this text tell us and how might it 
help us reconstruct the continued dialogue between the Syrian vision 
mystics and the Johannine faith mystics? In particular, these fragments 
provide an exegesis of some early version of Mt. 26.26-46 via Jewish 
mystical traditions (Gos. Sav. 97.1-30; 97.57-99:3; 99.33-100.51; 
107.2-4; 113.1-115.32; 14FH). Furthermore, the author seems to be 
familiar with the Johannine tradition which he creatively rewrites, cor- 
recting elements with which he disagrees (Gos. Sav. 98.60-62; 99.3-20; 
107.5-64; 108.45-46, 59-64). Also the author seems to be familiar with 
a Syrian sayings tradition such as we find in the Gospel of Thomas. 
Among the sayings found in these new fragments is a version of a 
saying of Jesus also preserved in the Gospel of Thomas: 


Gos. Thom. 82: The one who is near me is near the fire and the one who 
is far from me is far from the Kingdom (netann epoel Eq2HN ETCATE 
AYW NETOYHY AMOE! YOYNY ATHATEpo). 


Gos. Sav. 107.43-48: The one who is near me is near the fire. The one 
who is far from me is far from life (njeTeHn) G20yN Epoli Eq]oHN 
S20YN E[Mk}wWaT NETOYHY EBOA HMO EYyoyHy EROA Finwiita). 


Because the versions of this particular saying were also known to Ori- 
gen (Hom. in Jer. 20.3), Didymus the Blind (PG, 39 1488D), and are 
found in an Armenian text,’ it is probable that the use of the saying in 
P22220 is due to oral tradition rather than direct literary dependence on 
the Gospel of Thomas. 

The genre of the Gospel of the Savior is remarkably similar to the 
Dialogue of the Savior and the Apocryphon of James: dialogues 
between the ‘Savior’ and his disciples constructed out of variations of 
Jesus-sayings during which the disciples participate in an ascension into 
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heaven with Jesus. For instance, in the Dialogue of the Savior, after 
several pages of dialogue, Jesus takes Judas, Matthew, and Mary to ‘the 
edge of heaven and earth’ (Dial. Sav. 36). They receive two visions, 
one of the fiery abyss and one of the Son of Man bestowing a ‘garment’ 
or spiritual body on someone entering heaven. This leads into more 
dialogue in which Jesus explains the nature of their visions (Dial. Sav. 
42-44). In the Apocryphon of James, James and Peter dialogue with 
Jesus. At the end of the dialogue, Peter and James ascend into heaven 
and receive a vision of angels hymning before the ‘Majesty’ (Ap. Jas. 
15.5-30). 

Similarly, the Gospel of the Savior is a dialogue between the Savior 
and his disciples (Andrew, John, and Judas are named in the fragments). 
Inserted within the dialogue are three visionary experiences: an ascent 
into heaven while on the Mount Olives in order to witness Jesus sing a 
hymn to the Cross (Gos. Sav. 99.33-100.51); an ascent into heaven 
while in the Garden of Gethsemane in order to observe Jesus ask the 
Father to ‘let this cup pass by me’ (Gos. Sav. 113.1—115.32); and an 
ascent into heaven to view the heavenly Jerusalem (Gos. Sav. 14FH). 
Thus, the Gospel of the Savior can be broken into the following seven 
sections. 


a. Dialogue (Gospel of the Savior 97.1-99.20) 

This section represents a Christian midrash of an early form of 
Mt. 26.26-35. The first passage to be examined in the midrash is Mt. 
26.26-29: 


Now as they were eating, Jesus took bread, and blessed, and broke it, and 
gave it to the disciples and said, ‘Take, eat; this is my body’. And he 
took a cup, and when he had given thanks he gave it to them saying, 
‘Drink of it, all of you; for this is my blood of the covenant, which is 
poured out for many for the forgiveness of sins. I tell you I shall not 
drink again of this fruit of the vine until that day when I drink it new 
with you in my Father’s Kingdom’ (Mt. 26.26-29). 


..-the kingdom of [the] heavens at your right hand. Blessed is [the one] 
who will eat with me in the [kingdom] of the heavens (NAiATY 
fineTNaoywu NAMai 2A THATEPO innye). You are the salt of the 
earth, and you are the lamp that illuminates the world ("TwThi ne 
negMoy Anka2 ayw TrwTh ne TAaHNac ETPOYOEIN EMKOCHOC). 
Do not sleep nor [slumber]...in the garment of the kingdom, which I 
bought with the blood of the grape (Gnenayua iTHNTEpo nai 
enTaimony 28 MEcNnoY FNeAgoAe) (Gos. Sav. 97.13-30). 
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In this section of the Gospel of the Savior, the author develops the 
apocalyptic and eucharistic themes of Matthew by collecting Jesus say- 
ings with similar themes and editing them into a dialogue. This was 
apparently meant to provide the reader with a deeper understanding of 
the Matthean passage. 

So we find a saying in which Jesus blesses the person who will ‘eat 
(oywn) with me in the [kingdom] of the heavens’ (Gos. Sav. 97.15-18; 
variant in Lk. 14.15) used to develop the notion that the believers will 
dine with Jesus in a heavenly banquet. The previous saying seems to 
indicate that the disciples are also present, enthroned in heaven with 
something or someone on their right hand (Gos. Sav. 97.13-15). The 
believers are described as ‘the salt of the earth (QTwTh me me2gMoy 
Hnkag)’ (cf. Mt. 5.13) and ‘the lamp that illuminates the world (QTwTii 
ne TAANMAC ETPOYOEIN ENKOCHOC)’ (cf. Gos. Thom. 24; Mt. 5.14- 
15). 

Apparently, the Eucharist is understood by the author to represent 
this heavenly banquet either as an anticipation of an apocalyptic event 
or as the periodic ascension into heaven in order to partake of the feast 
mystically. The Eucharist is described as a ‘garment (eNAYMa)’ which 
the believer seemingly puts on. The ‘garment’ symbolizes a new spiri- 
tual body which the believer is given.’ This garment was purchased by 
Jesus with his blood which is the eucharistic wine or ‘the blood of the 
grape (necNoy Hneagoae)’? 

It is noteworthy that the Gospel of Philip witnesses to a similar 
understanding of the Eucharist. The Eucharist is described as ‘Jesus’ 
(63.21-25) and the ‘Perfect Man’ (55.11-14; 70.5-10; 75.15-25; 76.23- 
30) which the believer ‘puts on’ (75.15-25) like a piece of clothing 
(56.33—-57.9). The eucharistic cup ‘is a body’ which the believers don 
after their baptism during which they had removed their old clothing 
(75.15-25). This new garment is a spiritual body that will make it pos- 
sible for the believer to ascend into heaven without being detained by 
the Powers (70.5-10; 76.23-30; 86.6-11). 

Such similarities suggest to me that the early Christians were devel- 
oping esoteric meanings to explain the Eucharist ceremonies. Because 
the ceremony involved imbibing Jesus’ perfect body, they conjectured 


8. On this theme, refer to J. Fossum, ‘Ascensio, Metamorphosis: The ‘'Trans- 
figuration” of Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels’, in The Image of the Invisible God, 
pp. 82-86. 

9. A Jewish euphemism for ‘wine’; cf, Deut. 32.14; Sir. 39.26; 50.15. 
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that they were receiving their spiritual bodies which would enable them 
to ascend into heaven like Jesus. This type of theology was certainly 
influenced by exegesis of 1 Corinthians 15 where Paul discusses the 
transformation of our mortal bodies into spiritual bodies, ‘for the 
perishable nature must put on the imperishable, and this mortal nature 
must put on immortality’ (15.53). As a spiritual body, death is ‘swal- 
lowed’ up, and the believers are resurrected (15.54). 

Not suprisingly, the next part of the dialogue in the Gospel of the 
Savior turns to the discussion of the fleshly body in contrast to the 
spiritual. The ‘man who is [his] own authority (npwue OyayTOxoy- 
cioc)’ appears to be the one who while ‘in the body’, does not let 
matter be the master controlling him ([eén20])GON TETH[Woojn 3H 
ncwm[a] AnpPTPEeYAH P XOEIC EpwTh) (98.31-46). This passage 
serves to expound on the meaning of Mt. 26.41: ‘Watch and pray that 
you may not enter into temptation; the spirit indeed is willing, but the 
flesh is weak.’ The author of the Gospel of the Savior seems to be lean- 
ing towards an ascetic interpretation of Matthew, emphasizing that the 
believer must control the bodily passions in order to become spiritual 
person, a position that was common in early Christianity, especially in 
mystical forms such as those represented by the Gospel of Thomas. 

The Gospel of the Savior then interjects a reference to Mt. 26.46: 
‘Rise, let us be going; see, my betrayer is at hand.’ In the Savior, it 
reads: ‘Arise, let us go away from this place. For the one who will hand 
me over is near’ (Gos. Sav. 98.47-51). The author seems to be familiar 
with Jn 14.31, ‘Let us go away from this place’, which he affixes to his 
version of Matthew’s verse. In the canonical Gospel stories, this state- 
ment is made in the Garden of Gethsemane, but in the Gospel of the 
Savior, the author seems to understand it as referring to the house in 
which the disciples just finished the Passover meal. Perhaps he made 
this adjustment for editorial reasons in order to provide a way for Judas 
to become separated from the rest of the disciples who, very soon, will 
experience a heavenly journey. Since Matthew’s Gospel does not have 
Judas exit the meal, it seems that he is in the company of the rest of the 
disciples on the Mount of Olives and then in Gethsemane. The author 
of the Savior wants to make clear that Judas did not take part in these 
experiences, since he understands these experiences to be spiritually 
transformative journeys with Jesus. 

The author returns to the storyline in Matthew, exegeting verse 
26.31: ‘Then Jesus said to them, “You will all fall away because of me 
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this night; for it is written, I will strike the shepherd, and the sheep of 
the flock will be scattered”.’ According to the Gospel of the Savior, 
even though all of the disciples will ‘flee’ from Jesus because they will 
be ‘scandalized’ by him, Jesus will not be left alone. Drawing off the 
Johannine tradition, the reader is told that Jesus will not remain alone 
‘for my Father is with me. I and my Father, we are a single one (aNOK 
MN NAiwT ANON OYA HoywrT)’ (98.51-62; cf. In 10.30 and 17.21). This 
divine-centered Christology is supported by another passage in the 
Savior in which Jesus states that he was a god who ‘became a man 
(an[F oy]NoyTe sippw[Ne])’ (99.18-19). It is plausible that this too 
echoes the Johnannine tradition (cf. Phil. 2.6-11), ‘the Logos became 
flesh’ (Jn 1.14), especially since the Logos is identified as ‘god’ in this 
tradition (Jn 1.1). 

As in Matthew, the abandonment of Jesus by his disciples is com- 
pared to the scattering of sheep in the Gospel of the Savior (98.63— 
99.3). Then the author turns to the Johannine tradition again to provide 
further exegesis of this theme. He identifies Jesus as ‘the good shepherd 
(ANOK Ge mé NwwC ETNANOYY)’ who will lay down his life for his 
believers (99.3-6; cf. Jn 10.11). In order to be as pleasing to the Father 
as Jesus is, the believers also must lay down their lives (99.6-10; cf. 
15.13). The greatest commandment is said to be that Jesus should lay 
down his life for the people. Because of this, the Father loves Jesus 
(99.11-18). This is probably a creative midrash of Jn 15.12-13 in light 
of 10.15, 17: ‘This is my commandment, that you love one another as I 
have loved you. Greater love has no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends’ and ‘I lay down my life for the sheep... For this 
reason, the Father loves me, because I lay down my life, that I may take 
it again’. Thus this dialogue section concludes that Jesus completed 
God’s will (Gos. Sav. 99.17-18). 


b. Ascent Narrative (Gospel of the Savior 99,33-100.51) 

The ascent narrative beginning in 99.33 represents the author’s midrash 
of Mt. 26.30: ‘And when they had sung a hymn, they went out to the 
Mount of Olives.’ The author interprets their journey up the Mount of 
Olives to be an ascension into heaven where they will witness Jesus 
singing a hymn to the Cross. Thus, they ask Jesus to ‘take us out of the 
world [that] we may come to you (firnTH E8OA 2M NKOCHO[C A}Thel 
wapok)’ (99.36-39). That the author should understand the climbing of 
a mountain to be a metaphor for ascension into heaven should not be 
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surprising since this was a stock image in ancient Judaism and early 
Christianity (cf. Mk 9.2-8 and parallels; Asc. Isa. 2.8; T. Levi 2.5-7). 
This idea probably originated in the exegetical tradition about Moses’ 
Sinai experience (cf. Targ. Ps.-J. 69.19; Sifre Deut. 357; b. Sot. 13b; 
Yal Shim‘oni on Deut. 962, 965; Ps.-Philo 12.1; Ezek. Trag. 68-81, 
quoted by Eusebius, Praep. Ev. 9.28.2). For instance, Philo of Alexan- 
dria interprets Exod. 24.12, ‘The Lord said to Moses: “Come up to me 
on the mountain”’, in this manner: 


This signifies that a holy soul is divinized by ascending not to the air or 
to the ether or to heaven [which is] higher than all, but to [a region] 
above the heavens. And beyond the world there is no place but God 
(Quaest. in Exod. 2.40). 


Due to the fragmentary nature of this leaf and the next, we cannot 
reconstruct what happened during the ascent until Gos. Sav. 100.33 
when the disciples state that while they were ‘upon the mountain, we 
too became like spiritual bodies (Ex NTOOY, aAN[ON] 2WWH anP-eg Ti 
NicwMa fina)’. This comment suggests that they had just witnessed 
Jesus’ body being transformed likewise. 

Hedrick and Mirecki understand this to be a misplaced transfiguration 
or post-resurrection story.!° But there are problems with this interpreta- 
tion. For instance, Moses and Elijah never appear, the voice of God is 
not mentioned, and the construction of the tabernacles is not found. In 
addition to Jesus, the disciples themselves are transformed. So what we 
probably have is a completely different story interpreting Mt. 26.30 as 
an ascension of Jesus with his disciples into heaven to worship in song 
before God’s throne. 

So why is transformation language present? Because this is stock lan- 
guage used by the ancient Jews and Christians to describe what happens 
to the body when a person enters heaven. Generally, the body is said to 
become ‘glorified’, ‘angelic’, ‘white’, ‘spiritual’, or dressed in a new 
‘garment’, This type of language of transformation probably originated 
in the pattern of installation of a king or priest in Israel’s cult. During 
the Second Temple period, this imagery was connected with heavenly 
installations in the celestial Temple of righteous men like Enoch (2 En. 
22.8-10; 3 En. 10.1, 12.1-2), Levi (7. Levi 8.5), Isaiah (Asc. Isa. 7.25, 
9.2), and Zephaniah (Apoc. Zeph. 8.2-3). 


10. Hedrick and Mirecki, Gospel of the Savior, p. 96. 
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This notion became democratized to all righteous people who were 
promised a similar fate following death (Dan. 12.3; 7 En. 108.11-15; 
Asc. Isa, 62.15-16; Apoc. Abr. 15.4—16.4). For example, in an early 
Christian text contemporary with the Gospel of the Savior, when 
Matthew tells Jesus that he wants to have a vision of the ‘Place of Life 
(nMa Hnwne)’, Jesus replies that this is impossible as long as he ‘car- 
ries the flesh (ekpop! NTCapz)’ (132.10-11). Later on in this text, the 
disciples witness a dead soul arriving in heaven. The soul is given a 
‘garment (28Cw)’ and is transformed (136.16-22; 138.20-139.8). In 
mystical circles, some thought that they could achieve this condition 
prior to their actual death by invading heaven. As we have seen in our 
discussion of the Gospel of Thomas, such a journey was believed to be 
transforming for the practioner. Even Paul claims to have participated 
in such a pre-mortem mystical event (2 Cor. 12.2-4), Paul uses the 
concept of spiritual transformation not only when describing the 
resurrected or ‘spiritual body’ (1 Cor. 15.35-55; cf. Rom. 6.5; 8.29; 
12.2; Phil. 3.10-21) but also when discussing the spiritual transfor- 
mation that believers could expect to experience during their lifetimes 
(Gal. 4.19; 2 Cor. 3.7-18; cf. Col. 3.9). 

Connections with imagery found in mystical literature can also be 
seen in the expression made by the disciples: ‘Our eyes opened up to 
every side (ANENBAA OYWN N Caca nim)’ (Gos. Sav. 100.36-39). Cer- 
tainly it is common to find in ascent literature the motif of ‘opening 
eyes’ such as in the Ascension of Isaiah: ‘And I saw the great Glory 
while the eyes of my spirit were open’ (Asc. Jsa. 9.37). But in the 
Gospel of the Savior, we find an additional motif: The notion that the 
disciples were transformed into ‘spiritual bodies’ with eyes on every 
side. This phrase must be a reference to their new angelic status since it 
is not uncommon in mystical literature to find references to angels 
whose bodies are ‘full of eyes’ (cf. 3 En. 9.4-5; 22.9; 25.2-6; 26.6). The 
angels are even known as God’s ‘many-eyed ones’ (2 En. 22.2). The 
idea that the angels have eyes on every side of their bodies probably 
derives from exegesis of Ezek. 1.5-10 where the angels are said to have 
four sides (right, left, front, and back) with four faces (lion, ox, man, 
and eagle). Certainly this is the case in Rev. 4.6-8 where these four 
living creatures surround the celestial throne, being ‘full of eyes all 
round and within’ and ‘full of eyes in front and behind’. 

The next passage in the Gospel of the Savior reflects vision mystical 
traditions as well: ‘We [approached] the heavens, and they [rose up] 
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against each other (AyT[w]wn E[2]pai NCa NeEYepPiHly). Those who 
watch the gates were disturbed (NeTpoeic EMmyAH AYwTopTp). The 
angels were afraid (P ZoTe), and they fled to the... [They] thought 
[that] they were all about to be destroyed’ (Dial. Sav. 100.40-48). 
Clearly the disciples are describing their initial entry into heaven, a 
place where the lowest of the angels were believed to dwell. These 
heavens were often described as a place of chaos and fighting. For 
example, in the Ascension of Isaiah, we find that the ‘angels of the 
firmament’ were ‘fighting one another in envy’ (Asc. Isa. 10.29) while 
the ‘angels of the air’ were ‘plundering and doing violence to one 
another’ (Asc. Isa. 10.31). 

This tradition seems to be the opposite of the famous theme of 
angelic hostility to humans invading heaven.'' Here we have a situation 
where the metamorphosized Jesus and his disciples enter heaven and 
provoke disturbance and fear among the angels residing there. Certainly 
what we are encountering in this text is the belief that Jesus’ entry into 
heaven marks the beginning of the End. Jesus is recognized by the 
angelic populations as a warrior Messiah who is in the process of con- 
quering the powers that rule the world: Satan and his angels. Thus they 
are afraid and try to flee their inevitable destruction. 

The basis for these eschatological ideas derives from the familiar 
myth of the fallen angels and the cosmic drama of their battle for 
power. One version of this myth is found in J Enoch where the 
Watchers or fallen angels descend to earth, mate with human women, 
bear giants and their demonic offspring, and corrupt the human race 
with their teachings (J En. 6-36). A second version of the myth tells of 
a rebellion in heaven before the fall of the angels in which Satan or 
Lucifer believed that he should set up his throne higher than the clouds 
in order to be equal in rank with God (2 En. 29.4). God casts him down 
together with his angels and he is left ‘flying in the air continually 
above the abyss’ (2 En. 29.5). Satan and his host are thrown down to 
earth where they plot against Adam and Eve (2 En. 31.3-6; LAE 12-17; 
Apoc. Mos. 15-17) and bring humans under their rule. Some of the 
Watchers who rebelled with him were imprisoned in the second heaven 
(2 En. 7.3; 18.4), while others fell to earth, seduced the women (2 En. 
18.4), and were imprisoned beneath the earth afterwards (2 En. 18.6-7). 
It is the apocalyptic expectation that God eventually will conquer Satan 


11. On this topic, refer to A. DeConick, Seek to See Him: Ascent and Vision 
Mysticism in the Gospel of Thomas (WCSup, 33, Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1996), pp. 56-57. 
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and his host in the final eschatological battle, mete judgment on the 
fallen angels, and cast them into the fiery abyss (cf. T. Jud. 25.3; T. Zeb. 
9.8; T. Levi 18.12; Rev. 20.10). 

The angels’ fear in the Gospel of the Savior, however, seems to be 
premature: this particular ascent of Jesus was not the beginning of the 
eschatological judgment. The purpose of Jesus’ ascent with his 
disciples is to pierce through ‘all the heavens (fimuye THpoy)’ (Gos. 
Sav. 100.49-51) and come directly before the throne of God in order to 
sing a hymn to the Cross. 


c. Hymn to the Cross (Gospel of the Savior 105.4-106.47; 122; 5FH; 
7FH; 11FH) 

The author of the Gospel of the Savior seems to understand that as 
Jesus and the disciples venture up the Mount of Olives, Jesus sings the 
hymn referred to in Mt. 26.30. On an esoteric level, however, a 
heavenly journey was taking place. According to the author, Jesus and 
his disciples were ascending into heaven so that Jesus could join the 
angelic song before God's throne. Yet, he was to be distinguished from 
the rest of the angelic host because he prayed a special song: the hymn 
to the Cross. This hymn, although fragmentary, can be found on pages 
105-106 of the Gospel of the Savior. Pages 101-104 are ‘missing’ 
according to Hedrick and Mirecki,'? but I believe that the fragments 
they identify as 122, 5FH, 7FH, and 11FH are these missing four pages, 
belonging to the Cross hymn that Jesus offers to God while in heaven. 
Each of these fragments mentions the Cross and seems to be written in 
the same concise verse. 

Creating stories which speculated about the nature of the hymn sung 
in Mt. 26.30 is not without precedent in other early Christian literature. 
For instance, in the Preachings of John 94.1-96.51, we find an inter- 
pretation of Mt. 26.30 in which Jesus has the disciples form a circle 
around him. He stands in the middle and sings a lengthy hymn to God 
and asks the disciples to sing after each verse the traditional choral 
response, ‘Amen’. Each verse is short and simple, lauding the nature of 
Jesus. For instance, after Jesus sings, ‘I am the lamp to you who see 
me’, the disciples reply, ‘Amen’ (95.24). This is followed by the verse, 
‘I am a mirror to you who know me’. The disciples sing, ‘Amen’ 
(95.25). And so on. 


12. Hedrick and Mirecki, Gospel of the Savior, p. 97. However, see p. 6. 
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In the Gospel of the Savior, Jesus sings about the Cross using an 
identical genre. Although the text is full of lacunae, each verse of the 
hymn seems to have been followed by the phrase, ‘Amen’ (cf. Gos. 
Sav. 105.7, 10, 15; 106.15). It is unclear who is singing the ‘Amen’ 
phrase due to the broken nature of the manuscript, but I would not 
doubt that, just as in the Preachings of John, the disciples are the 
chorus. In the fragments of the Cross hymn, Jesus sings about his readi- 
ness for the Cross (‘You were ready for me, O Cross; I also will be 
ready for you’ [Gos. Sav. 106.44-47]); his desire to fill the Cross with 
his wealth (O Cross, do not be afraid; I am rich. I will fill you with my 
wealth. I will mount you, O Cross’ [5H: 58-63]); his plan to perfect the 
Cross ([{‘A little longer], O Cross, and that which is lacking is perfected, 
and that which is diminished is full’ [5F: 23-26]); and to raise it (‘A 
little longer, O Cross, and that which [fell] arises’ [5F: 27-29]). He 
sings about his resurrection after three days when he will take his 
disciples to heaven in order to teach them: ‘...[in] three days, [and I 
will] take you to [heaven] with me, and teach you’ (122.60-63). 

It is not surprising that the author interprets the hymning in Mt. 26.30 
in this manner since, in mystical literature, the angelic host is known to 
sing before God’s throne (cf. / En. 61.9-11; 2 En. 19.6; Rev. 4.8; Asc. 
Isa. 10.1-3; Apoc. Abr. 18.3; Hekh. Rab. 185, 187; Sefer Hekh. 57-58, 
67; M. Merk. 553). In fact, one of the reasons to participate in a 
heavenly journey was to join the angelic beings and worship God in 
song (cf. Asc. Isa. 9.33; Apoc. Abr. 17.5-21; 18.1-3). 


d. Dialogue (Gospel of the Savior 107.1-108.64) 

The dialogue that ensues is the author’s attempt to provide an inter- 
pretation of Mt. 26.32: ‘But after I am raised up, I will go before you to 
Galilee.’ In the process of his interpretation, the author seems to be 
responding to Jn 20.11-29 by critiquing the Johannine statement: 
‘Blessed are those who have not seen and yet believe.’ This critique 
places the Gospel of the Savior squarely in the middle of the ongoing 
vision-faith debate, providing another example of the Syrian Christian 
response to Jn 20.29. The author of the Savior reassures the reader that, 
after death, Jesus appeared visually as a resurrected being with a body. 
Jesus’ disciples are told that they should not be disturbed when they see 
him raised. The disciples then ask Jesus, ‘O Lord, in what form will you 
reveal yourself to us (MXx[O]JGIC EKNAOYON[2]K Epon Ai [AW NCHOT), 
or in what kind of body will you come (A ek[N]jaéi 2M aw AcwlHja 
MATAMON)? Tell us’ (107.5-9). Then John, replies: 
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Oh Lord, when you come to reveal yourself to us, do not reveal yourself 
to us in all your glory, but change your glory into [another] glory in 
order that [we] may be able to bear it, [lest] we see [you and despair] 
from fear... (NxOEIC EkWa[NJel EKNACYON2K GPON AMPOYONIK EPON 
A NEKEOOY THPG. AAAA MWWHNE EKIE]OOY, XEKAC ENEMU! 2Aapou. 
HH(NO]TE ATHNAY E[POK A] THKA TO[OTN EROA) 2a GOT[E] AYOY[WHE 
Gt ncwrTHp)) (107.12-23). 


It is not surprising that John is concerned about his reaction to the 
glorified Jesus since visions of the Glory or kabéd can be terrifying and 
even deadly. So proper visionary etiquette required the practioner to 
approach the kabéd with fear and trembling, to fall prostrate before the 
awesome deity. Usually the practioner has to be commanded by God, 
‘Don’t be afraid!’ (cf. J En. 14.14, 24-25; 2 En. 20.1-2; 21.2-3; 22.4- 
5).!3 So, in the Gospel of the Savior, Jesus rebukes John and the rest of 
the disciples for being ‘afraid’ and says that he must appear trans- 
formed before them ‘in order that you might see and believe (xekac 
NTetTHNay Ate TNnICTeYe)’ (Gos. Sav. 107.27-30). 

So here we find a visionary mystical tradition that seems to be 
responding to the Johannine story that rebuked the disciple Thomas 
because he had to see the risen Jesus in order to believe. The author of 
the Gospel of the Savior ‘remembers’ a different story. He insists that 
the problem is with the disciple John who was afraid of having visions 
of Jesus in his glorious divine body. For this reason, the Savior has to 
remind John that it is necessary for him to participate in the vision of 
Jesus as a fully divine being because such a vision is the basis for faith 
and, ultimately, salvation. 

The themes of Jn 20.19-29 are furthered in the next verse where the 
author focuses on nor ‘touching’ the glorified Jesus. Instead of telling 
Thomas, ‘Put your finger here, and see my hands; and put out your 
hand, and place it in my side; do not be faithless but believing’, as we 
find in Jn 10.27, Jesus commands John in the Gospel of the Savior, ‘Do 
not touch me, until I go up to [my Father] (Wfpxw2 AToOy epoi 
Mantewk eapai wa [Maiw[T}) who [is] your [Father], and [my God, 
who] is my Lord, who is your Lord’ (107.31-38)! By echoeing an 
earlier Johannine passage in which Jesus speaks similar words to Mary 


13. I. Chernus, ‘Visions of God in Merkabah Mysticism’, JSJ 13 (1983), 
pp. 123-46 (128-30); C. Morray-Jones, ‘Transformational Mysticism in the Apoca- 
lyptic-Merkabah Tradition’, JJS 48 (1992), p. 25. 
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Magdalene (Jn 20.17: ‘Do not touch me, for I have not yet ascended to 
the Father; but go to my brethren and say to them, I am ascending to my 
Father and your Father, to my God and your God’), the author of the 
Savior creates an interesting interpretation of Jn 20.19-29. 

Why does the author feel that Jesus’ glorified body should not be 
touched while it is in this earthly sphere? The answer is made obvious 
by the subsequent verse: 

If one is [near] to me, he will [burn]. I am the [fire that] blazes; the one 
who [is near to me, is] near to [the fire]; the one who is far from me, is 
far from life (ewwne Ae Epwatnjoys’ 2w[n] G20[yn] epoi CNA(PIW(K]D 
[AINOK Ne Nk(walT (E]TXEPO M[ETQHN] EQoyn Epoli Eqjain G20yn 
E[nk]waT NETOYHY EBOA FiHOT EqoyHy EROA Finwhd) (107.39-48). 


Jesus has identified his glorified body with fire, an image commonly 
connected to the kdbéd, the manifestation of God (cf. Exod. 16.10; 
24.16-17, 43-44; 40.34-35, 38; Num. 17.7; 1 Kgs 8.10-11; Lev. 9.23- 
24; 1 Sam. 3.3; 4.21). Because his transformed body is a body of fire, 
any human who touches him will be burned and destroyed. However, 
now that he resides in heaven, his followers are supposed to ascend 
there in order to be near him and have access to ‘life’. When they reach 
heaven, they too will have spiritual bodies of like substance and will be 
able to touch him without harm. For now, though, he tells the disciples 
that he is with them on earth ‘a little longer’ (kexoyi ne ciaii 
TetThmute, Gos. Sav. 107.62-63)—another possible reference to the 
Johannine text (Jn 7.33; 13.33; 14.19)—and should not be touched 
because they might be harmed by his body’s fiery substance. 

While in heaven, Jesus continues to teach the disciples about himself 
and his destiny. He identifies himself as a ‘child (wupe witn))’ (Gos, 
Sav. 107.58-60) and a ‘king (ppo)’ (108.17) who will ‘suffer because of 
the [sins] of the world (t[4]y.nh ETre Hnolee] Fnkocuoc)’ (108.5-8). 
He admonishes his disciples not to weep, but to rejoice, because he has 
overcome the world (108.42-49): (FJAPpine xin TENQy, aaa pawe 
ATOY QAMHN AixPO EMKOCHOC NTWTH AG HMpPTME MKOCHOC xpo 
epwTh gaunn. Like Jesus, who says he has become free from the 
world, the disciples will become free from it too (108.49-53): aipprize 
2 MKOCHOC HT[wT]h QVTTHYTH [EpP]H2e ERor Hood Q]aunn. He 
prophesies that he ‘will be pierced with a lance [in my] side 
(Cenak[OnJeT HoyaorxH [AnJacnip)’ (108.59-60). It is plausible that 
this is a reference to Jn 19.34, especially when the subsequent verse is 
taken into consideration: ‘He who saw, let him bear witness. And his 
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witness is true (NENTAUNAY MAPEUPHNATPE ayw oyYNEe’ TE 
TEUMNTMATpEe)’ (108.61-64; cf. Jn 19.35). 


e. Missing Pages (Gospel of the Savior 109.]-112.64) 

Although there is not much one can say about the content of missing 
pages, I think that it is a logical conclusion that these leaves probably 
continued exegeting Mt. 26.33-35: Peter’s denial. 


f. Ascent Narrative (Gospel of the Savior 113.1-115.32) 

This section describes a second ascent of the disciples with the Savior 
into heaven in order to observe Jesus ask the Father to take away the 
cup. Thus, this section is a midrash of Mt. 26.36-46: 


Then Jesus went with them to a place called Gethsemane, and he said to 
his disciples, ‘Sit here, while I go yonder and pray’. And taking with him 
Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, he began to be sorrowful and 
troubled. Then he said to them, ‘My soul is very sorrowful, even to 
death; remain here, and watch with me’. And going a little farther he fell 
on his face and prayed, ‘My Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me; nevertheless, not as I will, but as you will’. And he came to the 
disciples and found them sleeping...’ Again, for the second time, he 
went away and prayed, ‘My Father, if this cannot pass unless I drink it, 
your will be done’. And again he came and found them sleeping, for 
their eyes were heavy. So, leaving them again, he went away and prayed 
for the third time, saying the same words...’ 


We are told that the ‘world became as the darkness (arieiKOCNOC 
wwne hee Anikake)’ to the disciples (Gos. Sav. 113.2-6). This phrase 
seems to be providing an explanation for the disciples’ sleeping beha- 
vior: their sleeping was not ordinary. Rather it was the occasion of their 
second ascent into the heavens with Jesus. It is a common motif for 
visionaries to receive revelations while they are asleep, revelations 
which are then interpreted in texts as heavenly journeys (cf. Dan. 7.1- 
15; J En, 13.7-36.4; T. Levi 2.5-5.7). So it is not surprising that the 
author of the Gospel of the Savior would understand the sleeping dis- 
ciples as recipients of revelation and participants in a heavenly journey. 

Next, the disciples state that they were transformed into heavenly 
beings: ‘We became as [those] among the aeons [of Glory] (anPee 
(HNJETIZA Naiwn [Fne]Qoy)’ (Gos, Sav. 113.6-8). Moreover, the ascent 
was the occasion for their investment with their ‘apostleship (HNTa(n}- 
OCTOAOC)’ (Gos. Sav. 113.11-12). Certainly we see here the under- 
standing of the ascent of the disciples as heavenly priests. Like Levi 
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and Enoch who were transformed and invested as priests in God’s 
heavenly temple (T. Levi 8.1-10; 1 En. 22; 3 En. 12.1-5), the disciples 
are transformed and invested as apostles in heaven, seemingly to 
replace the priesthood of old. 

Then the disciples watch as the Savior ‘attained to the [fourth] 
heaven (nwo eTMeE2gUTOCE Hne)’ (Gos. Sav. 113.13-16). As in their 
previous vision, Jesus’ eruption into the heavenly sphere causes a great 
‘disturbance (wT(PITP)’ (113.23). The angelic host is ‘disturbed’ 
because Jesus enters heaven, normally a place of worship and rejoicing, 
‘weeping and distressed’ (113.53-57): eTR[e OY] KpINE. Ay[w CKNOJKZ 
HOHT AT[OKJQWCTE HTE[Tar]realkn T[H]PC (wWTPITP. This disturbs the 
angelic host so that the angels and archangels flee for cover (113.24- 
26): atnalrreaoc AN NAPXHArreAOc NwT. But, the elders continue 
worshiping (2yHN[OC...Mpe]cBy.Tep(oc] (114.35-36), singing hymns 
and casting their crowns down in front of the throne (cp. Rev. 4.2-10). 
Like Isaiah (Ase. Isa. 9.7-10; cf. Dial. Sav. 136.18-23; Rev. 6.9-11), 
they see the righteous receiving their ‘robes’ (113.38-43): 
A[NETOY]AaB THP[OY XI NEY]CTOAH. 

The Savior comes before the Father and tells him that he is ‘greatly 
[distressed] (eiMo[KD NQHT EJMaTe)’ because of the cup he has to bear. 
So he asks the Father, ‘O my [Father], if [it is possible], let this [cup] 
pass by me @ na(elwT] EWE OYN(WG6OH] Mapeneia(noT C]aart)’ 
(114.2-9). A broken text follows in which the Father probably made a 
reply, confirming for Jesus that his action would bring ‘salvation 
(oyxat)’ to ‘the entire world (Hnko[cu]oc tHPq)’ (114.21-23). Thus, 
like the righteous martyr, Jesus ‘bowed his knees [to] his Father’ 
(antwHpe [magTd ©xfi HMAT[e] NeqiwT) and accepted his destiny: ‘[I 
am ready] to die with joy and pour out my blood upon the human race 
(tefiTwT] ENoY 2N CYPAWE aywW Tanw3T exoa Hnacnoy exii 
nrenoc fifipwne)’ (114.32-36). He expresses concern for the righteous 
men who died before him, hoping that they will be able to stand before 
him on the day of Judgment when Jesus will sit on his throne and 
‘(judge] the world’ (114.37-47): aaaa cinime ANaTIe elTRE 
NAMEPpa[TE] ETE BAl NE AlBPAQAIN MX icaak [FAN ijakwe xe 
efynajmagepalToly, [HnJe20oy ANZA e]inaenofojo 2I[A]ePponog 
Tat 2[am] ENKOCMOC. 

A second time, the Savior comes before the Father and asks, ‘O my 
(Father, if it is possible, let this cup] pass by me (@ natiwT elutwne 
[OYNWG6OIM [Ma]pe [MEiANOT] CaaT)’ (Gos. Sav. 114.59-61). For the 
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second time, the Father replies (114.62-64). Because page 115 is so 
fragmentary, the content of the reply is not made out. We do have a 
scrap of page 115, however, which suggests that, as in Matthew, the son 
came before the Father for a ‘third time’ to ask that the cup be removed 
(115.29-32). 


g. Ascent Narrative (Gospel of the Savior 14FH) 

We have a very fragmentary leaf in which the disciples and the Savior 
are having a vision of Jerusalem. Although the page is too fragmentary 
to place sequentially, it seems likely that it should be placed after page 
115. It would make sense if it followed page 115, since Mt. 26.57 shifts 
the events to Jerusalem. The disciples, then, witness the Passion events 
while in a visionary state. 


h. Conclusion 

A preliminary interpretation of the Gospel of the Savior suggests that it 
is an early second-century Syrian text that was involved in the con- 
tinuing debate between those Christians who identified themselves with 
the Syrian vision mystics and those Christians who supported the per- 
spective of the Johannine faith mystics. Clearly this text is a vision 
mystic’s esoteric exegesis of Mt. 26.26-46 based on Jewish mystical 
traditions similar to those which influenced the Thomasine Gospel. In 
addition, we can detect that the author of the Savior was familiar with 
the Johannine Gospel and used it in his exegesis. However, he often 
would not use the text in a straightforward manner, but instead ‘cor- 
rected’ the text in the places where he felt it erred. These occasions 
centered upon the visionary experience of the resurrected Jesus. The 
author of the Gospel of the Savior made it clear that the Johannine 
presentation of the resurrected Jesus to Thomas was incorrect. The 
reason for its inaccuracy, the author contended, was that John was 
afraid of the vision of Jesus in his full glory and did not understand the 
fiery nature of Jesus’ transformed body. 


3. Apocryphon of James 
The Apocryphon of James'‘ represents a position that can be called 


‘medial’. It is a text which attempts to preserve aspects of visionary 


14, Harold Attridge, Nag Hammadi Codex I (The Jung Codex): Introductions, 
Texts, Translations, Indices (NHS, 22; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1985), pp. 28-53. 
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mysticism welded with aspects of Johannine faith mysticism. First and 
foremost, this text is a visionary text in that the disciples have a vision 
of the resurrected Jesus who takes aside James and Peter to instruct 
them privately in Christian esoterica (Ap. Jas. 2.15-34). Against the 
Johannine perspective, the author of James has Jesus command these 
two disciples to ‘follow’ him quickly (oyw2 THNEe Nicwi 2N oyéenn) 
as he is about to ascend into heaven (Ap. Jas. 10.25-26). He not only 
commands his disciples to immediately follow him into heaven, but he 
has also taught them the secret passwords that are needed to success- 
fully pass by the angelic guards (Ap. Jas. 8.34-36): asiawn ATOOTK 
ATPEKOYAIK ficwel ayw aviTCese ElETK aBaAA aBYNOSECIC 
finagpa ANapxwn. He blesses ‘those who are to ascend to the Father 
(Cenawmwne HMakapllo]c H6l NETHNHOY agpni apeTq mew)’ (Ap. 
Jas. 13.11-13) and those who have seen themselves in the ‘fourth 
heaven’ (NeEleTG HNENTAUNEY apad Eqoe! HuaodTay Nepni on 
Finuye) (Ap. Jas. 12.16).!5 So important is the ascent of the disciples 
that Jesus blesses the believer who has ‘seen’ the disciples in God’s 
presence when the believer is ‘proclaimed among the angels and glori- 
fied among the saints. Yours is life! Rejoice and be glad as sons of 
God’ (Ap. Jas. 10.35-11.1): oyMakaploc ne nentaqney apwth 
NaiMed eyTawe acy HMac 2ii Harreaoc ayw eyt eEay NEU on 
NETOYAAB. NWTH ME NWNS pewe ayw TeEAaHA AMwTH owc WHpe 
finnoyrte. Clearly this latter statement reflects knowledge of the trans- 
formative power of the visionary experience and the fact that Christians 
are to anticipate this, probably as post-mortem event here. Their future 
ascent is understood to mirror Jesus’ own present ascent to the Father 
which is described in the following (now familiar) mystical terms: 


But give heed to the Glory which awaits me, and having opened your 
hearts, listen to the hymns which await me up in heaven (epi npPocexe 
AG AMEAY ETCWWT ABAA DHT ayw €2aTETHOYHN ANETHINT CwTH 
ANQYMNOC ETGWWT aopHi HopHi 2H Annye). For today I am obliged to 
take (my place) at the right hand of my Father (anarky Gap apaer 


15. The translation by Williams in Attridge, Nag Hammadi Codex I, p. 47 
‘Blessed is he who has seen himself as a fourth one in heaven’, does not make good 
ideological sense. Thus, I propose that we amend the word order slightly. I think 
that the ordinal number is modifying ‘heavens’: FinaxoyTay Hnnye. The prepo- 
sitional phrase, figpH! 2M, seems to have been inverted with HMaouTay. This means 
that the text probably should be translated: ‘Blessed is he who has seen himself in 
the fourth heaven.’ This rendering certainly is more sensible than the previous one. 
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Finooy arpamoy2 Aca oyNeHN AnaiwTt). Now I have said (my) last 
word to you. I shall part from you. For a chariot of wind has taken me 
up, and from now on I shall strip myself in order that I may clothe 
myself (Agx0Y2apMA Pap HNN[(EYMJA GI HHASI AgpHT AYW XIN fNOY 
TNAKAAKT AQNY XEKACE GEINAt QiwwT) (Ap. Jas. 14.26-36). 


Immediately upon Jesus’ ascension, James and Peter ascend after 
him, sending their ‘hearts up to heaven’ (Ap. Jas. 15.6-9): aoNxay 
HNAQHT aopHer aNnnHoye. Just as we saw in the Gospel of the Savior, 
Jesus’ ascent causes disturbances in the lower realms. James and Peter 
‘heard’ and ‘saw’ ‘the sound of wars and a trumpet-call and a great 
commotion’ (Ap. Jas. 15.10-13), the beginning of the eschaton: 
ANCWTH 2pnel 2A NENNEWXE AYW ANNEY QPHi ZN NENBEA AM2PAy 
R2MMOAGMOG AYW OYCMH NCAAMIr2: MN OYNAG NwTapTp. As they 
passed beyond, ascending higher, they ‘heard’ and ‘saw’ ‘hymns and 
angelic praises and angelic jubilation’ (15.15-23): NTapN[oy]oywTB 
a2pHi HngA Hinma ETHMEy a2gNxay AMNANOYC agpHi H20YO ayw 
SQNNEY ON NENBEA AYW ANCWTH QpHi 2N NENMEWXE AQNYMNOC HA 
2QNCMOY ANarreEAOC AYW EYTEAHA HIENAPPEAOC AYW QENMNTNAG 
NMNHYE NEYP 2YHNEL ME AYW AN AN QWWN ANTEAHA HMaN. Even 
higher they ascended, desiring to send their spirits to stand before the 
‘Majesty’, God (15.24-25): HNCA Neel AN AQNOYWWE Axay 
Mnennn[eynJa anca NTE apetTq ATHNTNAG. But their ascent to the 
throne was cut off by the interruption of the other disciples who called 
them back (15.26-34). 

But how can these striking mystical themes be juxtaposed with the 
seemingly Johannine statement also found in this text: “Blessed are 
those who have not seen [but] have [had faith] (HMakapioc Hé: neTe 
MNoOyNeyY afAadJa aYINagTe])’ (12.41—-13.1)? Or how can these two 
following sayings be interwoven with each other? 


And now, waking or sleeping, remember that you have seen the Son of 
Man, and with him you have spoken, and to him you have listened. Woe 
to those who have seen the Son [of] Man! (e¢peTNpacic ayw 
GPETHHKATKE GPl MMGEYE XE NATWTH QATETNNEY ANWHPE ANpwHE 
aYW Neel ATETHWEXE NNMEY AYW NEE! ATETNCWTH apad OYAEl 
Finentagney anwuple Anplwne). Blessed will be those who have not 
seen the Man, and who have not consorted with him, and who have not 
spoken with him, and who have not listened to anything from him. Yours 
is life! (cenamwne AMakapioc ict NEeTENNOYNEY ANPWHE ayw 
NeETEHNOYTW2 NNNEY AYW NETENHNOYWEXE NHNEY AayYw 
NETENNOYCWTH ArAAaye NTOOT nwt ne mwnd) (3.12-25). 
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Such apparent contradictions sound nonsensical at first. But they do 
reveal a deep conflict that this author is having between visionary 
mysticism and faith mysticism. 

I believe that one of the problems that developed in these vision- 
oriented communities was the absence of visions among its members 
and the need to provide an ‘alternative’ mystical encounter without 
expending the strong visionary soteriological model from their past. So 
minor adjustments in the model were made. In this case, the 
adjustments were particularly pertinent since the community seemed to 
be experiencing persecution and martyrdom (Ap. Jas. 4.23-6.20). Mem- 
bers wanted reassurance that their suffering and death would be worth 
it, especially those members who had not yet been blessed with an 
ascent and vision of God. 

So, in this text, the Johannine idea of ‘faith’ is incorporated, although 
interpreted much differently from the Johannine author’s original 
intent. According to James, other Christians will be ‘enlightened’ 
through James’ own faith (Ap. Jas. 16.15) so much so that the piece 
opens with the proclamation: ‘Blessed are those who will be saved 
through faith in this discourse’ (Ap. Jas. 1.25-29). This suggests that if 
the believer has not been lucky enough to have had a visionary 
experience, then he should have faith in the visionary experiences of 
Jesus’ disciples and the leaders of his community. In fact, their 
authority rested on the fact that they had had these mystical encounters. 
Such faith in the visions and authority of his leaders meant that upon 
the believer’s own death (perhaps as a martyr), he could anticipate a 
similar ascent into heaven. 


4. Ascension of Isaiah 


This early Christian-Jewish text from Syria must also belong to the 
now established visionary mystical trajectory even though direct 
polemic against the Johannine views is not immediately observable nor 
are connections with the Gospel of Thomas detectable. So I include it in 
this chapter as additional textual evidence for the apparent common 
presence of vision mysticism early on in eastern Christian communities. 
My understanding of this text has been most influenced by the recent 
work of Robert Hall who examines the vision of God and its soterio- 
logical implications for Syrian Christians.'© 


16. R. Hall, ‘Astonishment in the Firmament: The Worship of Jesus and 
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There are seven heavens replete with angels, thrones, and continual 
theophanies in the Ascension of Isaiah. At each level, the enthroned 
angel is God’s ‘stand-in’, manifesting the Glory to the degree that the 
angels can perceive it at that level. The enthroned angel receives the 
praise and passes it on to the Great Glory in the seventh heaven. In the 
seventh heaven, the Beloved, the Angel of the Spirit, and the righteous 
dead worship God directly. Hall explains: 


In the seven throne angels, God's glory streams down to the lowest 
heaven (7.37) and in the praises from each heaven the glory returns to 
the highest throne. The vision of God creates a circulation of glory, a 
respiration of glory which orders and nourishes all the heavens!” 


Hall notes that the vision of God and ‘the consequent respiration of 
glory’ stops at the lowest firmament because the angels of this world 
cannot see God’s Glory:'§ they are fighting with each other, plundering 
and doing violence (Asc. Isa. 10.29-31). This disorder is mirrored on 
earth (7.10), making it impossible for humans to see God either. Thus, 
it is necessary for the Beloved to descend into the firmament and the 
world in order to manifest the vision of God to the lower angels and 
humans, who are unable to see God otherwise. Thus Hall concludes: 


In the Ascension of Isaiah, angels of the firmament and those below them 
cannot see the vision of God. Christ descends to reveal the glory of God, 
to provoke praise from human beings, and to unite them with the respira- 
tion which nourishes and orders them in heavenly life.'® 


In addition to the descent of Christ, the righteous people can ascend 
into heaven and report back to humans about their visionary expe- 
riences, thus also revealing the vision of God’s Glory to this world 
(7.23; 11.34, 40). And finally, the Angel of the Spirit descends to 
manifest God’s Glory to the righteous people living below the firma- 
ment (9.36; 10.6), opening the ‘door’ of heaven so that the praises of 
the righteous can ascend to God: 


Soteriology in Ignatius and the Ascension of Isaiah’, in C. Newman, J. Davila, and 
G. Lewis (eds.), The Jewish Roots of Christological Monotheism: Papers from the 
St. Andrews Conference on the Historical Origins of the Worship of Jesus (SJSup, 
63; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1999), pp. 148-55; Hall, ‘The Vision of God in the Ascension 
of Isaiah’, in A.D. DeConick (ed.), Early Jewish and Christian Mysticism: New 
Directions (forthcoming). 

17. Hall, ‘Astonishment’, p. 149. 

18. Hall, ‘Astonishment’, p. 149, 

19. Hall, ‘Astonishment’, p. 150. 
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And when they all heard the voice of the Holy Spirit, they all worshiped 
on their knees, and they praised the God of righteousness, the Most 
High, the one who dwells in the upper world and who sits on high, the 
Holy One, the one who rests among the holy ones, and they ascribed 
glory to the one who had thus graciously given a door in an alien world, 
had graciously given it to a man (Asc. Isa. 6.8-9). 


This means, in Hall’s words, that in the Ascension of Isaiah, ‘the good 
news is the vision of God’.”° Seeing God’s Glory through Christ’s reve- 
lation, the testimony of the mystic righteous, and the descent of the 
Holy Spirit enables humans to receive nourishment from the heavens. 
They are joined in a chain of life that connects them directly to God and 
immortality. 

It is noteworthy that this brief summary of the ideology of this text 
suggests that the author was promoting celetial vision mysticism, but 
felt that the descent of the Beloved also provided the necessary theo- 
phany. This contrasts with John who argues that heaven’s door remains 
closed to humans who must now rely solely on faith and the descent of 
the Spirit as visionary substitutes. 

It is also significant that the Ascension of Isaiah preserves the Spirit’s 
descent which we found to be so important in Johannine ideology. 
Here, the Spirit does not come in order to enable believers to love one 
another and thus manifest God to each other; rather, the Spirit descends 
in order to open heaven’s door so that the worship of the righteous 
people can reach God! 

In addition, the author of the Ascension builds a case in which post- 
mortem ascension is the permanent transforming experience for the 
believers. During Isaiah’s pre-mortem ascent, he sees the righteous 
dead who have been transformed into angelic beings. Even though 
Isaiah begins to notice a transformation of the ‘glory’ of his face as he 
ascends (Asc. Isa. 7.25), he is not completely and permanently trans- 
formed to be equal to the dead righteous. He can only observe the glori- 
fied ones praising God (9.33). Although he glances at the Great Glory 
momentarily, his eyes become closed to this vision and he must be con- 
tent to watch the dead righteous who continually partake of the great 
vision ‘gazing intently upon the Glory’ (9.37-38). Isaiah’s angelic 
escort promises Isaiah while they are in the sixth heaven that, even 
though he has viewed sights unseen by other humans, he can only now 
anticipate becoming like the angels after death. His human days are not 


20. Hall, ‘Vision of God’. 
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yet complete (Asc. Isa. 8.23-28)! Thus Isaiah will not be immortalized 
until after he returns from his heavenly journey and dies a human death. 
Only then will he receive a garment and become like the angels. His 
angelic escort explains in 8.15: 


When from the body by the will of God you have come up here, then 
you will receive the robe which you will see (in the seventh heaven),... 
and then you will be equal to the angels who (are) in the seventh heaven. 


It is not implausible that the author of this text may have been aware 
of Johannine theology and may have been creating his own Inter- 
pretative Trajectory and Synthetic End Point in response. At any rate, it 
now seems clear that many early Syrian Christians believed in a vision 
mystical soteriology, although some were modifying these Christian— 
Jewish traditions in order to allow for a more universal salvation 
experience in the face of community crisis: What happens to us, we can 
hear these Christians ask, if we aren’t able to achieve a vision during 
our lifetimes? The righteous among us become reporters, the Spirit 
descends keeping the door to heaven open, and the immortalizing 
visions are postponed until after death. 


5. Dialogue of the Savior 


Although there is no explicit dialogue against the Johannine perspective 
in this text, I have argued elsewhere that this tract belongs to the 
Thomasine soteriological trajectory.”! For this reason, I mention it here 
as another representative of the visionary mystical form of Christianity 
which seemed to be so threatening to the Johannine Christians. Because 
I have written at length on my interpretation of this text, I will only 
summarize relevant conclusions here. 

According to my previous findings, the Dialogue of the Savior can be 
understood as a ‘commentary’ written in response to the type of vision 
mysticism associated with the Gospel of Thomas. Although the Dia- 
logue is familiar with this soteriological scheme and agrees with it in 
most aspects, it finds one element disputable: that the transformative 
mystical experience is a pre-mortem encounter (Dial. Sav. 1-3; 20; 26- 
29; 56-57; 77; 96). Rather, the Dialogue insists that the ‘great vision’ 


21. A.D. DeConick, ‘The Dialogue of the Savior and the Mystical Sayings of 
Jesus’, VC 50 (1996), pp. 178-99. 
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and immortalization cannot be realized until after the body has been 
discarded at death (Dial. Sav. 40; 42; 44; 52; 67-68; 84-85). 

Thus this text represents a modified version of Thomasine soteriology 
popular perhaps in early second-century Syria as we have already seen 
in our analysis of the Apocryphon of James and the Ascension of Isaiah. 
It seems that the author of the Dialogue is at issue with the distinction 
between pre-mortem and post-mortem visions, promoting the eschato- 
logical premise rather than the ecstatic as Thomas had done. In order to 
understand the mystical scheme in this fashion, the author of the Dia- 
logue of the Savior reinterpreted three themes that are central to 
Thomas: (1) the return to the ‘Place of Life’; (2) the visio Dei: and @) 
transformation. 


a. Return to the ‘Place of Life’ 
The Dialogue of the Savior opens with a saying of Jesus in which he 
acknowledges that the time has arrived for salvation when we will 
‘abandon our labor and stand at rest. For whoever will stand at rest will 
rest forever (NETNAWZE EpaTa 2iTanan 
fiwaeneg)’ (Dial. Sav. 1).” This saying reflec 
where immortality is attainable in the present. 

The author of the Dialogue, however, places this saying within a 
futuristic context that serves to interpret it in a futuristic manner. This 
context is that of the ascent of the soul at death. Comparable to Logia 
49-50 of Thomas, Jesus announces that he has come to teach the ‘elect 
and solitary’ the way they will ascend to heaven, returning to God: 
‘When I came, I opened the path and I taught them about the passage 
which they will traverse, the elect and solitary’ (Dial. Sav. 1). The 
author insists that the passage into rest, this ascent about which Jesus 
has come to instruct his followers, will occur at ‘the time of dissolution 
(neoyoeiw unBwa eB8oa)’ when one sheds the body and journeys to 
God past terrifying heavenly guards (Dial. Sav. 3). Since the Coptic 
phrase neoyoeiw HNBwWA EBOA is a euphemism for death in classical 
and early Christian literature,* the author of the Dialogue intends his 
reader to understand that the ascent will be a post-mortem journey. 

In wv. 1-3, the author of the Dialogue seems to be trying to resolve 
the tension that had developed as the inevitable result of mystical 


YCIC YNAMTON FMoy 
ts a mystical soteriology 


22. S.Emmel, Nag Hammadi Codex I11,5: The Dialogue of the Savior (NHS, 
26; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1984). 
23. DeConick, ‘Dialogue’, pp. 182-83. 
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practices. The problem centers around the fact that if one believes that a 
person is deified as the result of a pre-mortem visio Dei as Thomas 
taught, then why did that person still die? The solution to this troubling 
dilemma, according to the Dialogue, was to emphasize that the 
immortalization is only a potential now which will not be fully realized 
until after death. Thus Jesus declares in the introductory verses that the 
time has arrived for salvation but that this state of rest will become 
permanent only after the dissolution of the body at death. 

In v. 96, Jesus emphasizes the fact that this post-mortem journey to 
heaven is difficult, but ‘you [will] go via [the path] which you have 
known’. So difficult is the journey to the highest heaven that Jesus 
exclaims in reference to his own post-mortem ascension, ‘I [tell] you 
[that] it is difficult even [for] me [to reach] it!’ This notion is extremely 
important to the author since he repeats Jesus’ exclamation in v. 52. But 
Jesus insists that even though the way of ascent is very difficult and 
potentially dangerous, “You will find the means to overcome the 
powers above as well as those below’ (Dial. Sav. 20). These words 
must have been very reassuring to the readers of the Dialogue, encour- 
aging those who were experiencing doubt and anxiety about the reality 
of their ascent to God and his ‘place’. 

The author makes it clear that the ascent cannot be expected to 
happen as long as one is embodied. This is poignantly stated in v. 28: 
‘Brother [Matthew], you will not be able to see it (the Place of Life) [as 
long as you are] carrying the flesh around’. Certainly the metaphor of 
shedding the body does not have to refer to removing the body ar death, 
but in the context of the Dialogue it seems that this was the author’s 
intention. Thus it is not surprising that in the succeeding v. 29, Matthew 
agrees with Jesus that, because he is still living in a human body, he 
cannot yet have the transforming vision of the place of pure light. Since 
he cannot ascend yet, he asks Jesus to at least help him to ‘[know it]’ in 
the present. 


b. The visio Dei 

The Dialogue of the Savior distinguishes between two types of visions: 
‘transient’ or ‘ceasing’ (Oywcx) visions and ‘the eternal (wxene2) 
vision’ (Dial. Sav. 44), which is ‘the great (NOG) vision’ of the ‘Eternal 
Living One (neTwoon waneneg)’ (Dial. Sav. 42). This great vision is 
the transformative visio Dei which Thomas alludes to in Logia 15, 27, 
37, 59, and 83. The author of the Dialogue insists that this great vision 
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of the divine cannot occur while one is carrying the flesh around. The 
visions that occur during one’s lifetime, he categorizes as only transient 
visions which do not effect immortalization. 

Such a vision is granted to Judas, Matthew, and Mary when they are 
escorted by Jesus to the edge of heaven. They see an ‘exceedingly high 
place’ and ‘the place of the abyss below’ (Dial. Sav. 36). They speak 
with the Son of Man (Dial. Sav. 37) and watch a soul escorted by two 
spirits ascend to heaven and be transformed when it meets its heavenly 
counterpart (Dial. Sav. 40). Such visions are nowhere discouraged in 
the Dialogue. But the point is made in the discussion between the 
disciples and Jesus following this vision that these kinds of visions are 
only transient visions. The ‘great’ vision of the Eternal Living One is 
yet to come (Dial. Sav. 42). 


c. Transformation 

The Dialogue knows a tradition comparable to that found in Thomas 
where a person would encounter his heavenly counterpart (L. 84). It 
appears, however, that the author of the Dialogue understood this to be 
a post-mortem experience. Thus in v. 40, the soul that ascends at death 
apparently meets its heavenly counterpart which is described as ‘big’. It 
becomes this heavenly being, resembling the angels who receive it: 
‘The small one became like the big one. They were [like] those who 
received them.’ It may be that this verse is related to the tradition that 
when someone ascends into heaven, he can anticipate being trans- 
formed into cosmic proportions (Hist. Rech. 5.3-4; 3 En. 9.2). Signi- 
ficantly, Jesus’ own post-mortem ascent and transformation are 
described in comparable terms (Acts Jn 90; Gos. Phil 58.508). 

This theme is expanded in verses 67-68 of the Dialogue where 
Matthew asks: ‘How does the small join itself to the big?’ Jesus 
responds by explaining that this state of rest can only be achieved when 
‘the works (fnegsHoye) which will not be able to follow you’ are 
abandoned. Within the context of this encratic document,’ ‘works’ 
probably refers to sexual intercourse and procreation, the ‘works 
(Sne28HoOYe) of womanhood’ which are mentioned in v. 92. It seems 
that the lifestyle that one must maintain in order to be immortalized 
after death is characterized by encratism. 

Not surprisingly, the transformation is described in terms of putting 


24. On this, see my ‘Dialogue’, pp. 184-85. 
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on a garment. In fact, in the heavenly vision of Judas, Matthew, and 
Mary, when the two spirits bring the deceased to heaven, the command 
is made to give this soul its ‘garment’. Then the soul is said to be 
transformed, becoming like its angelic counterpart. The employment of 
this image can be seen in v. 84 where Judas and Matthew want to 
understand what type of garment they will be given after they die: ‘We 
{want] to understand the sort of garments we are to be [clothed] with 
[when] we come forth from the destruction of the [flesh] ([elnwaneéi 
©BOA QHNTAKO NT[Cap]z)’. The Lord responds that ‘the children of 
truth’ will not continue to have ‘transitory (nPOoCoyCelw) garments’ 
with which to ‘clothe’ themselves. Rather, this garment which rep- 
resents the body, must be stripped off (Dial. Sav. 85). 

It seems that in vv. 84-85, the Dialogue is stating that the ‘transitory 
garments’ will be destroyed and fall away at death, leaving room for the 
new garments replace them. This is the permanent instant of immortal- 
ization when the ‘garments of life (Ng8Cw Hnwn2)’ are donned (Dial. 
Sav. 52). Thus when Judas asks, ‘How will [our] garments be brought 
to us’, the Lord states: 


There are some who will provide for you, and there are others who will 
Teceive [you]. For [it is] they [who will give you] your garments. [For] 
who [will] be able to reach that place [which is the reward]? But the 
garments of life were given to man because he knows the path by which 
he will leave. And it is difficult even for me to reach it (Dial. Sav. 51- 
52)! 


Here the donning of the garments is associated with ascent to heaven 
when the angelic officials will give the garments to the person who has 
been able to reach that ‘place’. These garments are described as gar- 
ments of ‘life’ because they represent the immortalization of the person. 

The process of immortalization is the theme which is emphasized in 
the Dialogue of the Savior. This text attempts to provide the reader with 
the correct interpretation of Jesus’ mystical sayings, an interpretation 
that would guarantee his or her spiritual transformation. Like Thomas 
Logion 1, Jesus says in the Dialogue, ‘[If you have understood] every- 
thing which I have [told you], you will [become immortal...]’ (Dial. 
Sav. 82), 

In the Dialogue, the author reassures his reader that he can anticipate 
a transformative ascent experience similar to that promoted by the 
Gospel of Thomas. The reader comes face to face with the powerful 
force of these hopes in v. 18: ‘If someone [sets his soul] up high, [then 
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he will] be exalted.’ But, unlike Thomas’ soteriological scheme which 
emphasized pre-mortem heavenly journeys, the Dialogue insists on the 
importance of the post-mortem journey, continually instilling in the 
reader his belief that the exaltation to the status of an immortal will 
only be fulfilled after the flesh is stripped off and destroyed at the 
moment of death. 


6. Conclusion 


This chapter has summarized several early second-century texts with 
Syrian provenance. It seems that, in Syria at least, there existed a form 
of Christianity which was mystically oriented, belonging to the trajec- 
tory of early Jewish and Christian mysticism. This ‘type’ of Christianity 
existed as early as the late first century as evidenced by the Gospel of 
Thomas. This ideology is preserved or slightly modified in other later 
Syrian texts like the Preachings of John, the Gospel of the Savior, the 
Apocryphon of James, the Ascension of Isaiah, and the Dialogue of the 
Savior. 

It is plausible that these modifications in the earlier visionary soterio- 
logy were needed because the majority of believers were not experienc- 
ing celestial ascent journeys or the great visio Dei during their lives. 
Some community members may have even died without such experi- 
ences! We see such concerns expressed, for instance, in the disciple’s 
comments in the Dialogue of the Savior: They ask Jesus to show them 
the vision of ‘Him Who is Forever’ (Dial. Sav. 137.10-13); they desire 
to ‘see the place of life’ (132.6-9); and they wonder how they will be 
transformed (138.20-21). The response of the author was to postpone 
the visio Dei until after death. 

We noted similar concerns projected in the Apocryphon of James 
which provided an ‘alternative’ mystical encounter: Christians were 
blessed who had not received a vision or ascended as well as those who 
had! In addition, the absence of visions among members of the com- 
munity were replaced by faith in the visions of those authorities who 
had gone before. Faith in the visions of the disciples and Christian 
leaders meant that, the believer could expect a comparable ascent into 
heaven at death. 

The Ascension of Isaiah also modified the visionary scheme signi- 
ficantly. Like John, the author develops the theme that both Jesus and 
the Holy Spirit descended to earth to manifest God’s Glory to humans: 
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Jesus during the historical period of his life; the Holy Spirit after Jesus’ 
death. But, in contrast to John, the Ascension does not close off the 
possibility of heavenly journeys, especially for the righteous people in 
the community who returned from their journey to reveal God’s Glory 
to Christians not fortunate enough to have their own mystical 
experience. 

Evidence particularly from the Preachings of John and the Gospel of 
the Savior has suggested that the debate over vision mysticism and faith 
mysticism continued in early second-century Syria. Both of these texts 
paint a picture of John as a disciple who is greatly afraid of visions of 
Jesus as the Glory. John is portrayed as faithless because of this and the 
vision itself is lauded as the grounds for belief. It is probable that these 
texts echo the voices responding to the Gospel of John, the voices of the 
Syrian vision mystics who revered the disciple Thomas. 

But, as history proceeded, their voice became the silenced voices and 
to this day we remember Thomas only as the ‘Doubter’ not as the mys- 
tic who learned from the mystic Jesus. It is worth observing that if the 
Acts of John or the Gospel of the Savior had been canonized rather than 
the Gospel of John, our expression today would not be the Doubting 
Thomas, but the Doubting John. 
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Zandce, J. 97 


The Gospel of John has always been perceived as a more mystical Gospel than the 
Synoptics. This book explores the mysticism of John in its historical context and 
puts forward evidence that the mysticism developed in this text is the result of the 
textualization of a dialogue between the Johannine and Thomasine Christians on the 
subject of soteriology. In contradiction to the Christians who revered the Gospel of 
Thomas and taught salvation through ascent and vision mysticism, the Johanine 
Gospel argues for a mysticism based on the faith experience. DeConick examines 
evidence from the Preachings of John, the Gospel of the Saviour (Papyrus 
Berolinensis 22220), the Apocryphon of James, the Ascension of Isaia h, and the 
Dialogue of the Saviour to show that this soteriological controversy did not end 
with the copposition of the Gospel of John but continued well into the second 
century. This book not only sheds new light on the development of Johannine 
ideology, but also forges a new path in New Testament socio-rhetorical criticism, 
particularly by developing the field of tradition intertexture. 
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